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BURBERRY 
COPY R/GH 


The Burberry Lounge Suit induces a 
welcome sense of relaxation, convey- 
ing comfort to mind as well as body. 
The suit pleases in its perfection of 
fitting and texture of cloth, as well 
as general colouring and design. In 
addition, one knows that, as time 
passes, one’s appreciation will be 
increased by the way it retains its 
original character. 


TAKE THE BURBERRY WITH 
YOU—THE WORLD’S BEST 
WEATHERPROOF 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephone : Whitehall 3343 
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THE ROYAL PATIENT WHO UNDERWENT A SUCCESSFUL OPERATION TO IMPROVE THE CIRCULATION OF BLOOD 
TO HIS RIGHT FOOT: THE KING, WITH THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET, AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


It was announced on March 8 that the King had been advised to undergo an | his recovery from the operation was proceeding smoothly. During the day the 
operation of lumbar sympathectomy to improve the blood supply to his right | Queen saw the King, who had some sleep. On Sunday morning it was announced 
foot. and this was successfully performed on March 12 by Professor J. R. Learmonth, that he was continuing to progress satisfactorily, the bulletin being thoroughly 
Professor of Surgery at the University of Edinburgh, with Professor J. Paterson reassuring in tone. It was expected that he would remain in bed for about a week, 
Ross, Professor of Surgery at the University of London. An hour and a quarter and then it is probable that he will recuperate in the country. The operation of 
after the operation had been completed, a bulletin was issued signed by nine lumbar sympathectomy involves a small incision in the right side to enable the 
medical men, stating that the Royal patient's condition was “ entirely satisfactory.” nerve controlling the blood supply to the foot to be cut The blood-vessels then 
At 7 p.m. a second bulletin stated that the King had had a restful day, and that dilate and the circulation improves. [Portrait by Dorothy Wilding.) 
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LL along either sidg¢ of Pall Mall, up St. James's 
Street, and scattered about the northern escarp- 

ment of Piccadilly are the historic clubs of London. 
They belong to a world that has gone, but, by a 
strange paradox, they have probably never been so 
full and so much used as they are to-day. This is 
natural enough, for they are among the last strong- 
holds of dignity and spacious comfort surviving in 
England, and there are still tens of thousands of 
Englishmen who, having grown accustomed to dignity 
and this kind of comfort in their happier youth and 
middle-age, cling to what vestiges of it still remain. 
Whenever they can, they slip away from the crowded 
prison and the tumbril, and, momentarily forgetting 
the revolution through which they have passed, glide 
through the great glass and mahogany portals and 
disappear into the quiet and nostalgic fragrance 
inside. No inspector or tax-gatherer follows them ; 
no wireless blares or politician bawls; the sounds of 
the outer world are respectfully deadened, and the 
sights of it, glimpsed through the great, aloof, plate- 
glass windows, ate telescoped into a kind of remote 
distance. There are no chores to do, no jaded, 
resentful wives with armfuls of dirty plates, no shoes 
to clean, no boiler to light, no milk bottles to carry, 
no baker's boy to let in, no cat to put out. Mrs. 
Miniver’s husband has for a moment got right away. 
Here are colonels and high Civil Servants, learned 
doctors and men about town, landowners from the 
shires and sportsmen from the happy hunting-grounds 
of memory, moving in leisured state about princely 
rooms where no disrespectful word has been uttered 
or menial task been performed (except by those paid to 
do them) since their first construction when George IIT. 
or William IV. or the young Victoria was on the 
Throne. Here, in the world of Molotov and Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan—whom, now I come to recall it, I have 
sometimes seen, an honoured guest and here much 
resembling a Roman senator, peacefully and harmlessly 
browsing in one of these paradises—here are ivory 
towers for the males of the once ruling classes. Even 
the prices, toned down by substantial annual subscrip- 
tions and entrance fees, are reminiscent of the carefree 





EXPANDING AND NOW FORMED INTO A LIMITED LIABILITY COMPANY: 
OF THE ENLARGED FRONTAGE IN 


past. It is surprising that, once inside them, their 
inmates ever depart. They have every incentive, one 
would have thought—except the irrational desire for 
female company—to remain perpetually inside. 

It is difficult to define exactly in what the charm 
of such places resides. I think it is principally in 
their atmosphere. Their carpets may not be as 
thick, their lights as glittering, their food as rich, 
their liveried servants as numerous as those of the 
more luxurious kind of hotel, but they are infinitely 
more imposing. They have been the sheltered abodes 
of men of polished dignity and assurance for so long 
that it is almost impossible for anyone entering them 
to behave in a manner inappropriate to them. They 
impress themselves on their inmates like the interiors 
of Gothic cathedrals. They resemble the sanctums 
of archbishops or those of the more rarefied kind of 
commissar. Like such they cannot be shouted in 
or whistled in or treated in any way but that of 
respect. They command instantaneous and instinctive 
obedience to their unspoken conventions and give out, 


HARRODS STORES-—A VIEW 


1892, THE YEAR AFTER RICHARD BURBIDGE WAS APPOINTED 
GENERAL MANAGER, AND MR, CHARLES DIGBY HARROD HAD RETIRED. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


as automatically, the strength and assurance that 
derive from an unalterable and ordered fellowship. 
I know of nowhere, not even the officers’ mess of a 
great regiment, where the secret power of England 
is so clearly revealed. Hitler, who never entered 
one of these ancient temples, had already—though 
A GREAT MODERN STORE CELEBRATES ITS CENTENARY : 
HARRODS OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 








A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: THE SMALL GROCERY SHOP IN KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
VILLAGE FROM WHICH THE GREAT MODERN STORES OF HARRODS HAS 
GROWN—A SCENE OUTSIDE NO. 8, MIDDLE QUEEN'S BUILDINGS, 
WHICH WAS LATER RENAMED BROMPTON ROAD. 

Harrods, one of 

London’s largest 

stores, is celebrating 
, its centenary this 
year. It is one of the 
best-known shops in 
England and has 
customers in every 


my of t , 
n May 1849 Henry 
Charles Harrod 
bought a smal) gro- 
cery shop in Knights- 
bridge Village, where 
tea, soap and candles 
were sold ; and estab- 
lished himself and his 
family in the house 
behind the shop. 
To-day the staff at 
Harrods numbers 
nearly 5000 and there 
are 134 acres of sell- 
ing-space. A fleet of 
over 150 vans dis- 
tribute goods to over 
150,000 account and 
many thousands of 
other customers. In 
a century Harrods 
has suffered many 
vicissitudes, includ- 
ing a disastrous fire 
in 1883, but, from 
small beginnings, it 
has emerged as the 
vast organisation we 
know to-day. 


he knew it not—met his doom in them before he crossed 
his Polish Rubicon. So, it is conceivable, may Stalin 
and Molotov. The English, in their aggregate and 
silent disapproval, are a dangerous lot. 

It is curious to think that a few years ago these 
great rooms rocked and trembled to the crashing of 
bombs and the staccato fury of guns. I remember 
taking lunch in one of them—a military and naval 
establishment—during the flying-bomb summer, when 
nearly everyone responsible for directing Britain's 
war effort except those already in Normandy, seemed 
to be eating at the same moment in the room. No 
one took the slightest notice of the chugging and 
whistling overhead or of the periodic crashes ; the endur- 
ing atmosphere of normality within was far more power- 
ful than the temporary atmosphere of abnormality 
without. I have heard it said that when the bomb fell 
on the Carlton in the first great blitz several members 
continued asleep in their armchairs, and that another, 
mildly indignant at the unmannerly interruption, 
rang for the waiter to complain. But this, perhaps, 


was an exaggeration. There is a passage in that most 
delightful and impressive of portrayals of England at 
war, “The Life and Letters of Walter Page,” 
describing an air raid in 1917, which well conveys 
the atmosphere of a London club at such a time: 

“I was at a dinner of old Peers at the Atheneum 
Club—a group of old cocks that I meet once ina 
while and have come to know pretty well and ever 
to marvel at. I think every one is past seventy— 
several of them past eighty. On this occasion I was 
the only commoner present. The talk went on about 
every imaginable thing—reminiscences of Browning, 
the good years of good vintages of port, the excellence 
of some court opinions handed down in the United 
States by quite obscure judges—why shouldn’t they 
be got out of the masses of law reports and published 
as classics? ... 

“* Call in the chief steward... . 
what ’s that noise ?’ 

“* A hair raid, milord.’ 

“* How long has it been going on?’ 

“* Forty minutes, milord.’ 

“*T must be deaf,’ said the old fellow, with an 
inquiring look at the company. Everybody else had 
heard it, but we've learned to take these things for 
granted and nobody had interrupted the conversation 
to speak of it. Then the old man spoke up again. 

““* Well, there’s nothing we can do to protect 
his Excellency. Damntheair raid. Pass the port.’ ’’* 

The types who haunt these institutions may have 
changed with the times, but not, I think, the atmo- 
sphere. It somehow seems time-proof. 

There are clubs and clubs even in London’s com- 
paratively small West End, from the eighteenth- 
century survivals like Boodle’s, White’s and Brook’s— 
that chaste and distinguished establishment which 
someone once likened to a Duke’s house with the 
Duke lying dead upstairs—to the vast, late nineteenth- 
century semi-political concerns in Northumberland 
Avenue, which are somehow, I always feel, slightly and 
agreeably reminiscent of well-conducted railway 
termini in Paradise. And outside that charmed mile 
radius from the bottom of St. James’s Street there 


Here, steward, 





BEGINNING TO RESEMBLE THE GREAT STORE AS WE KNOW IT TO-DAY: HARRODS IN IQOI, 
GROWING UP ALONGSIDE THE ORIGINAL SHOP AND ITS MANY EXTENSIONS. WORK ON THE 
DEMOLITION OF THE BUTTERCUP PUBLIC HOUSE AND ADJOINING SHOPS HAD BEGUN. 


are countless other clubs: almost every Englishman, 
it may be said, belongs to some club. But these, 
apart from the provincial capitals’ prototypes of the 
West End clubs, are mostly clubs of a different kind, 
even though these more magnificent concerns origin- 
ally grew out of them—clubs, that is, where clubable 
men mix in unrestrained social intercourse rather 
than monumental designs for a certain kind of living. 
It is these last that inspire my Muse to-night—Turf 
and St. James’s, Carlton and Reform, Travellers and 
Wyndham’s, Rag and Senior, Oriental, United Uni- 
versities and a round, rolling dozen more. They 
may be escapist, they may be snobbish, they may be 
an anachronism, they may be an affront to an egali- 
tarian age, but, whatever they are in current ideology, 
I wish them well and admire their strong capacity for 
survival. -May they continue forever or, at any rate, 
until the first atom bomb ! 





*“The Life and Letters of Walter Page,” IIL, pp. 420-1. 
(Heinemann.) 
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A CHART OF UNPREDICTABILITY: TWENTY YEARS OF BRITISH WEATHER. 


Draws sy ovr Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, witn THE CO-OPERATION OF THE MerTeoroLocicaL Orrice, Am Munistry. 
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ILLUSTRATING THE FALLACY OF THE BELIEF THAT A BAD WINTER NECESSARILY HERALDS A GOOD SUMMER: AN ANALYSIS 
OF TWO DECADES OF THE SEASONS IN THIS COUNTRY. 


It is often stated that ‘bad "’—that is, cold, severe and stormy-—winters are 
succeeded by “ good ""—that is, hot, dry and still—summers; and everyone knows 
pessimists who greet mild, sunny days in January or February with the prog- 
nostication, “‘ We shall pay for this in June." The chart reproduced on this page, 
which was made with the co-operation of the Meteorological Office, proves that 
there is no scientific foundation for the notion that cold winters are necessarily 
followed by hot summers, though, of course, this sequence may occur. It will be 
noted that among the winters for twenty years analysed on the chart, there have 
been seven mild or very mild, three average with much rain, one average on the 
dry side, and seven cold to very cold. Six mild springs have been enjoyed in 


the two decades, many have been average and three cold. Summer's record 
includes only eight warm to very hot, many average, and at least five wet, while 
autumns tend on the whole to follow an average. There are five wet and mild 
recorded, and during the twenty years not a single autumn was exceptionally cold 
Classification is based on the departures from the average by stages of 2:2 degrees F 
in the winter and 1°6 degrees F. in the autumn, summer and spring. The rainfall 
has been given as “wet,"’ “ average or ‘dry,’ based on the main characters of 
the three months involved. The average temperatures have been compiled as 
40°9 degrees F. for winter, 47°6 degrees F. for spring. 599 degrees F. for summer 
and 50°7 degrees F. for autumn over England and Wales at sea-level 
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THE EARLY-MORNING TRANSFORMATION SCENE IN THE SAN REMO MERCATO DEI FIORI: A GLOOMY 


Visitors to San Remo may, provided that they do not object to rising early, 
enjoy one of the most remarkable transformation scenes imaginable if they visit 
the gloomy and rather sordid-looking flower market (the old market was 
destroyed by bombs during the war), for every morning at 7 a.m. it undergoes 
a most wonderful instantaneous change and bursts into a glorious riot of colour 
in the twinkling of an eye. That magic moment is the signal for the wrappings 
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and coverings which, by law, had been concealing the day's exhibition of 
flowers, to be whisked off. This operation takes place with extraordinary rapidity 
and the eye of the beholder is dazzled and ravished by the infinite variety of 
blossoms revealed, while his nostrils are assailed by their fresh perfume, the 
very breath of Primavera herself. The flowers revealed include carnations, roses, 
Lent lilies, narcigsi, anemones—all the riches with which Flora endows the 
FROM THE DRAWING BY OUR SPECIAL 
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to delight 
weeks yet till spring comes in person 


the occasion of 


Europe 


over 


that on 


them all 


which carry 
interesting to recall 


to their countries and bids flowers grow in their native woods, fields and gardens 
is 


It 


Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh the town of San Remo sent 60 kilos of 
its choicest blooms by special aircraft to Buckingham Palace as a wedding gift 


genial climates who must wait for some 


aircraft 


e 





The cultivation of flowers for sale 
They go to special trains or to 


at home and for export is an important Italian industry, and the Mercato dei 


Fiori does not long remain clothed in the splendour of colour with which 
The merchandise is perishable and must be cleared as quickly 


so within half an hour dealers have bought up the consignments, 


and the transportation of the flowers begins. 
BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 


fortunate Riviera at this time of the year. 


flowers invest it. 


TEMPORARY MARKET CHANGED IN THE TWINKLING OF AN EYE INTO A GLORIOUS SEA OF BLOSSOM. 
as possible, 
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A RIVIERA PARADISE FOR ARTISTS: THE OLD TOWN 


From Drawincs wy ove Specirat Artist, Bryan pe Gaingav 
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SEEN FROM THE PORT, NEWLY CLEARED OF THE SUNKEN SHIPS WHICH HAD BEEN SCUTTLED DURING THE WAR TO BLOCK THE HARBOUR: THE OLD TOWN OF SAN REMO, 
ITS HOUSES CLUSTERING ROUND THE CHURCH OF THE MADONNA DELLA COSTA, WHICH CROWNS THE SUMMIT OF THE HILL. 




















SHOWING THE ARCHES WHICH CONNECT THE HOUSES HIGH ABOVE THE STREETS 


TO PROVIDE STABILITY IN CASE OF EARTHQUAKES : THE VIA RICCOBONO, IN THE OLD TOWN, 


AND CROSS-LANES, LOOKING DOWN THROUGH THE TUNNEL UNDER THE ANCIENT PALACE OF THE ARCHBISHOPS. 


San Remo, on the Italian Riviera, combines the attractions of a modern ville 
de plaisir, such as palm-fringed promenades, great hotels and a magnificent 
Casino, with the romantic charm of antiquity in its Old Town. San Remo lies 
in the middle of a lovely Mediterranean bay, 5} miles wide, surrounded by 
olive groves which, on the higher slopes, give way to pines and other coniferz; 
and its advantages as a health resort have been appreciated since 1861. The 
Old Town (Citta Vecchia, or La Pigna) is world famous as a paradise for 


artists, as its labyrinth of ancient buildings provides endless subjects ready to 
their hand, and forms a piquant contrast to the spaciously laid-out area of the 
new quarter. .One of our Artist's sketches shows the Citta Vecchia from the 
harbour, which has just been cleared of sunken ships scuttled to block the 
entrance during the war; and the other gives a view of some of the narrow 
streets, steep stairs, tall houses and archways in the Old Town. The arches which 
connect the houses are designed to provide stability in case of earthquakes. 
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TIME : HOW BIG BEN IS KEPT ACCURATE BY NINE PENNIES AND A HALF-PENNY ON THE PENDULUM. 


| ended when Sir Benjamin Hall, First Commissioner of Works at the time, sat down 
| He was one of the largest men in the House, and a member cried out: “ Why not 
but the enormous bell, weighing 13} tons, with a 4-cwt. hammer, which strikes the call him Big Ben?", and so the famous nickname was coined. The finial of the 
Few, however, know that the clock is kept accurate by means of coppers on clock tower is 320 ft. from the ground, and the clock itself has four dials, each 
the flange of the 13-ft. 23 ft. square. The figures are 2 ft. high, and the minute hand 14 ft. long. It was 
pendulum. Some have been there since Queen Victoria's reign, and if one were twenty-five years ago, in 1924, that the clock was linked up by landline to the 
removed the clock would lose 4-10th of a second a day, and if another were added B.B.C., then at Savoy Hill, and became the best-known timepiece in the world. 
it would gain that amount of time. This year Big Ben celebrates its ninetieth Except for three months during the flying-bomb raids the broadcasts have always 
birthday, for it was in 1859 that the great clock went into service in the new gone out live. A light in the clock tower by night indicates that the House is sitting, 
Houses of Parliament. The question of a name for the big bell was debated, and a custom, perforce abandoned in the war, which has now been reinstituted 


A PENNY FOR YOUR 
Thousands of people take their time from the strokes of Big Ben, which, it should 
be remembered, is not the Great Clock on the Clock Tower of the Houses of Parliament, 


hours. 
the pendulum. Nine pennies and one half-penny rest on 
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ANCIENT GLORIES 
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“* ALMOST IN ITS ORIGINAL SPLENDOUR, SINCE CAREFUL 
CLEANING ... HAS REVEALED A VERY LARGE PRO- 
PORTION OF THE ORIGINAL COLOUR TREATMENT” : 
THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY KNOLLYS TOMB 
IN THE CHURCH AT ROTHERFIELD GREYS. 

Professor E. W. Tristram, A.R.C.A., is probably 
the greatest living expert on medizval paintings and 
monuments, and their preservation. On this page we 
are fortunate enough to be able to publish his account of 
recent discoveries at Rotherfield Greys Church, Oxford- 
shire. The description of the cleaning of the Knollys 
tomb is of special interest with regard to the Gloucester 
Cathedral monuments illustrated in our issueof February 
12, whose cleaning has given rise to much discussion. 


T has always been known that in the church at 
Rotherfield Greys, Oxfordshire, there are 
features of interest, notably a font of c. 1100, and 
a fine brass, that of Sir Robert de Grey; but within 
the past year important discoveries have been made, 
so adding considerably to its attractions. Thus, 
a balance and set of tithe weights, made by |. Swithin, 
of London in the year 1757, have been found, and 
pronounced by experts to be older by thirty-eight 
years than any others known to survive in England. 
Some good pewter, intended for secular use, had 
been concealed with them in an old box, a particu- 
larly interesting piece being a tall flagon made 
between the years 1697 and 1702. Further, although 
the Knollys Chapel, and the magnificent early 
seventeenth-century Knollys tomb which it contains, 
had naturally not passed unnoticed before, the 
latter now appears almost in its original splendour, 
since careful cleaning, undertaken late last year, has 
revealed a very large proportion of the original 
colour treatment. Upon the figure of the Earl of 
Banbury, son of Sir Francis Knollys, who erected 
both the chapel and the monument in 1605, and also 
on that of his first wife, kneeling together before a 
prie-dieu on the upper staging, it, was discovered 
virtually intact, when freed from deposits of (dirt 
accumulated during decades. The effigies of Sir 
Francis and his wife, who was a sister of Anne 
Boleyn, retain much colour also; .but the small, 
praying figures of sons and daughters, placed in 
rows at the sides of the base, have doubtless suffered 
from friction through the years as visitors and others 
passed by them in the somewhat confined space, 
and so have lost the greater part of their colour. 


The same difference in the condition of the ancient 
Continued above 
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REVEALED; AND FINDS IN AN OXFORDSHIRE CHURCH. 


Continued). 
colour is to be seen in the shields ornamenting the base of the structure, by a 


comparison with those adorning the canopy. The heraldry is of the greatest 
interest, especially the fine achievement of arms at the eastern end of the base ; 
it comprises the Knollys coat—Azure crusilly and a mill cross voided gold, quartering 
gules a chevron argent with three roses of the field. The supporters are yales, 
represented as they are described towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
with the snout of a boar; the serrated horns, however, are extended backward 
from the head, and not placed, the one pointing forward and the other backward, 
in.the manner proper to the beast, which was said to be able to move them so 
as to replace one, if famaged in combat, by the second. The carving every- 
where is excellent, the colour rich, and there is a profusion of emblems, among 
them the death’s-head cherub, and the urn aflame, symbolising, respectively, 
mortality and eternal life. Apart from its intrinsic interest, the Knollys tomb 
is exceptional in the variety of its historical associations. William, Earl of 
Banbury, not only saw service in the Low Countries, being created a knight 
banneret by his brother-in-law, the Earl of Leicester, in the camp before 
Zutphen, but later was made one of “ twelve knights of the deceased's kindred 
and friends" in Sir Philip Sydney's funeral procession. In subsequent years, 
he was involved in the difficulties between Queen Elizabeth and his nephew, 
the famous Earl of Essex, which resulted in the latter's condemnation and 
execution. Moreover, he was destined to be concerned in yet another tragedy, 
that of James I.’s favourite, Somerset, who, with his Countess, sister to the 
Countess of Banbury, was tried for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. In 
the course of his long career, Banbury served not only Elizabeth, whom he 
entertained royally at Caversham, near Reading, ‘ with many devices of singing, 
dancing, and playing wenches,” but also James |. and Charles 1. His father, 
Sir Francis Knollys, who made his first entrance at Court towards the close 
of the reign of Henry VIII., was banished during that of Mary for his Protestant 
but was recalled and continuously employed by Elizabeth, who 
She burdened 
[Continued below. 


opinions, 
remarked that she promoted him because he was *‘ an honest man.”’ 






FOUND IN AN OLD BOX WITH THE 18TH-CEN- 
TURY BALANCE AND TITHE WEIGHTS ALSO 
ILLUSTRATED ON THIS PAGE: FINE PEWTER 
FOR SECULAR USE, THE TALL FLAGON 
MADE BETWEEN 1697 AND 1702. 


Continued .} 

him, however, with an onerous duty, that 
of acting as gaoler to Mary, Queen of 
Scots; but his performance of it was 
faithful, in spite of an evident admiration 
for his captive and a conviction that her 
detention was unjust. Having been 
created a Knight of the Garter in 1593, 
and having filled, at different times, the 
offices of Treasurer of the Household, 
Treasurer of the Chamber, Captain of the 
Guard, and Vice-Chamberlain, he died on 
July 19, 1596, aged eighty-two, and was 
buried at Rotherfield Greys on August 18 
of the same year. A record exists of the 
order of the funeral procession, showing 
that the coffin was preceded by his son 
William (later the Earl), three younger 
sons, his son-in-law, Lord de la Warr, and 
others, and followed by the Helmet, 
Coat, the Sword, the Treasurer's Staff, 
Banner, the Preacher, the Cushion, 
the Carpet, besides twenty gentlemen, two 
chaplains, sixty of his servants and, finally, 
a“ group of poore men,” with two “ con- 
ductors." The tomb, in its decorative mag- 
nificence, seems to embody the romance 
and pageantry of its period, and of the lives 
of those represented upon it, not without 
some hint of the tragedy so often lying 
behind the brilliant outward appearance. 


SET OF TITHE WEIGHTS BY 
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ENDURANCE TESTS IN EXTREME COLD: 
THE ROYAL NAVY IN ARCTIC WATERS. 








FLYING OVER THE ICE-STREWN SEA DURING THE ROYAL NAVY'S ARCTIC EXPEDITION: A HELICOPTER, BASED 
ON THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER VENGEANCE, WHICH LANDED ON A MOVING ICE-FLOE, ABOUT 7 YARDS SQUARE, AND 


TOOK OFF AGAIN TO RETURN TO THE PARENT SHIP. TESTING A “ SURVIVAL SUIT": A NAVAL LIEUTENANT SWIMMING THROUGH 


THE ICY ARCTIC WATER TO A DINGHY, THERE WERE 20 DEGREES OF FROST, 
AND THE TEMPERATURE OF THE WATER WAS 32 F, 


' 
; 


: “i 


HEAVILY “ QUILTED " AGAINST THE COLD TWO NAVAL AIRMEN TAKING PART IN THE A MODERN “ MAN IN THE IRON MASK " : COMMANDER E. B MOTT, OF THE U.S. NAVY, WHO TOOK 
ENDURANCE TESTS INFLATE THEIR SPECIALLY DESIGNED SUITS PART IN THE RECENT ARCTIC CRUISE, CLAD IN PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 


The light aircraft-carrier Vengeance, which recently took part in the six-weeks Arctic endurance ship's company; and the efficiency of the latest type of * survival suit."’ During the 
trials, arrived at Rosyth on March 9. The trials were described as ‘‘ at least 95 per trials the weather behaved in a most abnormal fashion for the time of year; instead 
cent. satisfactory." Vengeance penetrated more than 450 miles into the Arctic Circle, of northerly winds and extremely cold weather there were southerly winds, which 
and carried thirty-three special observers. Trials included new methods of keeping raised the temperature, and brought strong gales and snowstorms which severely 
guns, radio and radar equipment free from ice; the effects of extreme cold on the | restricted flying operations. On one occasion Vengeance was holed by ice 
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A? 1 am. by Russian time on March 5 
4 Moscow Radio announced that Mr. Molo 
tov had been relieved of his office as Soviet 
Foreign Minister by decree of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet ; Mr. Vyshinsky, Deputy 
Foreign Minister, had succeeded him. It was 
further announced that Mr. Mikoyan, Minister 
of Foreign Trade, had also been relieved of his 
postand had been succeeded by Mr.Menshikoy 
Only those who have been inside a newspaper 
office when big news comes in during the night can realise 
the haste with which the whole make-up of the paper is 
changed in such circumstances. This was certainly news 
out of the ordinary, which caused a great deal more excite 
ment than the supersession of General Marshall by Mr. Dean 
Acheson in the United States, not because the personalities 
involved are more interesting—in many respects they are 
less—but because this change may exercise a far greater 
effect upon the world. Again, the mystery with which 
all events are deliberately surrounded in the Kremlin 
gives an air of drama to changes such as this, even 
if as is quite possible in this instance, the event 
itself is straightforward and capable of a simple 
explanation. While readers slept, the newspaper 
staffs were preparing for them the most exciting 
reading they had had served up to them at breakfast 
for a long time 

As I have said, it is quite possible that there 
is nothing sensational in the change. It may well 
have been decided that Russian foreign policy had 
not been as successful in the past year as pre- 
viously, and that it was advisable to place it in new 
hands. But before discussing this, it is worth while 
to glance at the case of Mr. Mikoyan, who had a high y 
reputation, and who has also been removed. If this 
had come by itself it would have 
been accepted as natural, since 
there were grounds for criticism 
of recent Russian trade policy 
in the tendency of some of the 
satellites to turn westward; but 
when it is linked with the re- 
moval of Mr. Molotov it recalls 
those words of President Truman 
about dissensions in the Kremlin. 
One cannot avoid the impression 
that a decision has been taken to 
make a radical change in Soviet 
policy all round, that a party 
or group which has been advo- 
cating this has triumphed, that 
Mr. Vyshinsky is a member of 
this party or group, and that his 
position will, for the time being, 
become of great importance. 
Relations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States are 
so bad at the moment and the 
whole international situation is 
so unsettled, that such a prospect 
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Foreign Trade. A Deputy 
Chairman of the Council 
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must obviously become the 
dominating topic all over the 
world, 


The progress towards an 
Atlantic Pact has constituted a 
rebuff for the Soviet, but it was 
something for which, to the 
outside observer, it would be 
difficult to fasten any direct blame 
upon the Foreign Minister. ' 
decision of Norway to take part \ 
in the final deliberations on the 
Pact—a decision confirmed by 
the Storting with only eleven 
votes against, and those all Com- 
munists—may be held to be to 
his discredit in a greater degree. 
The sharp challenge of the 
Russian inquiry about Norwegian 
intentions was answered firmly 
and the offer of a pact with ) -— 
Russia itself was rejected. But | MR. L. M. KAGANO- 
we may go back fifteen months | VITCH. 
to get to the beginning of the Minister for the Building 
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dangerous, because there is so much loose powder lying about 
in international affairs to-day, powder which might be ignited 
by a spark. Wherever Mr. Vyshinsky is, there sparks fly. 

There exists, however, another side to this picture, which 
might be equally significant. If Mr. Molotov has displayed 
less passion and rancour than his successor, there is no reason 
to suppose him to be any friendlier to democracy in general 
or to this country in particular. On the contrary, his hostility 
has been so well known that on one occasion Stalin made 
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Such things have happened before now in inter 
national politics. It would not do to assume 
that the scene has been permanently darkened 
We can perhaps infer that there has been a 
battle behind the scenes—a battle of which 
President Truman's experts on Russia had 
given him some inkling—but we cannot, at 
the time at which | am writing, be sure who 
led the respective sides or what will be the 
results of the victory which one of them 
has evidently gained For my own part, I do not 
feel particularly optimistic about it all. There have 
been some grim reports from Yugoslavia, of fears in that 
country of an invasion carried out by Russian satellite 
States with direct Russian aid, of unusual numbers of 
Russian officers in Albania. Few people in this country 
care a pin for Marshal Tito or his tyrannical régime, but 
direct Russian aggression against it might bring a general 
war closer. And certainly the removal of Mr. Mikoyan 
makes me suspect that Mr. Vyshinsky is expected 


wes, to chastise with scorpions as against the whips of 


Mr. Molotov, since Mr. Mikoyan appears to have 
been about the only exponent in the Kremlin of 
normal trade relations with the non-Communist 
world. Considering the three possibilities which 
I have mentioned as being behind the move, that 
Soviet Russia was simply seeking a more satis- 
factory Foreign Minister, that it was embarking on 
a more conciliatory foreign policy, or that it had in 
view one less conciliatory, I should be inclined to 
think that the third was nearest the mark, though 
that can only be guesswork. 

There are other points which merit considera- 
tion, on some of which more light may be shed 
before this article appears. Mr. Molotov was a 
member of the Political Bureau 
of the Communist Party, as was 
Mr. Mikoyan, and there was no 
intimation in the announcement 
that either of them had ceased to 
hold that position. Mr. Vyshinsky 
has not been a member, and again 
there has been no hint that he is 
to become one. Mr. Molotov and 
Mr. Mikoyan were Deputy Prime 
Ministers, and presumably remain 
so for the time being. More im- 
portant still, Mr. Molotov has been 
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looked upon as Stalin’s designated 
{ successor, If Mr. Molotov has 
\ fallen out of favour, it is hardly 
probable that he is still regarded 
as the “tanist.” He has never 
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been welcome in that réle, because 
by comparison with Stalin he 
has been looked upon as narrow 
and near-sighted, without those 
rare flashes of reasonableness 
which have undoubtedly emanated 
from Stalin. At the same time, 
Mr. Molotov seemed to be inspired 
by a certain degree of caution, 
and there might well be a more 
oe a dangerous man in his place. And 
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that brings up a possible fourth 
explanation—that he has given 
up office because he is soon to 
step into Stalin’s shoes. 

One makes such speculations 
about many changes in Govern- 
ments and ministers, but in a 
different spirit. No one could 
believe that the passing of 
Mr. Byrnes or General Marshall 
indicated a radical change in 
the policy of the United States ; 
in fact, under Mr. Marshall it 
became slightly firmer, but not 
essentially different. If Mr. Bevin 
were to leave the British Foreign 
Office he would be succeeded 
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by a better, an équally good, 


Eocene, ot the State or a worse man, who might 

nning Commission and ; 

> tees all tas Gamal make experiments but would 
of Ministers. ) still carry out in essentials the 


policy of the Cabinet. But 








decline of Mr. Molotov. Since Materials Industry. 
mid-December 1947, when the Ss 
Council of Foreign Ministers 


broke up, he has passed more and more into the 
background, while his successor, Mr. Vyshinsky, 
has come more and more into the limelight. The 
latter has come to be accepted as the usual Russian 
representative on great occasions. I repeat that, 
if this were not the Kremlin, there would be little 
reason for excitement about thechange. It would be 
accepted as the replacement of a man who was con- 
sidered to have failed, or, at all events, not to have ob- 
tained the best results, by amore vigorous personality. yy 
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Soviet Russia is an oligarchy, 
the elements of which are constantly striving for 
power within their own circle, and where that 
Struggle for power resembles rather the battle 
between a lion and a tiger than the decorous 
rivalries and ambitions of Whitehall and Washing- 
ton. The results of the struggle are very different. 
The defeated may not, as at Westminster, retire 
to a back bench and write articles for the Press. 
He may retire below the earth. And that is 
only the domestic side. The effects may be 





Since it is the Kremlin that is in question, one f 
has to consider whether the implications of the 
move are deeper. At first sight one might sup- 
pose that they were wholly unfavourable, Mr. 
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Vyshinsky has always shown himself a fiercer 
advocate of Communism than Mr. Molotov and in 

debate a rougher and more brutal figure. At United 
Nations meeting’ he has poured forth a stream of abuse and 
threats. He has remained as a politician what he was 
originally, a prosecuting lawyer of the bullying type. His 
conduct in the “ purge " is remembered as one of the most 
terrible episodes in the history of State trials. He is the 
more formidable because he does not go in for mere hectoring. 
He seizes upon whatever weak points there may be in his 
opponents’ case with unerring eye. He is a master of the 
telling phrase, especially that which takes the form of 
propaganda addressed to the outside world. It might 
therefore be expected that Russian foreign policy in his 
hands would become harsher than ever and at the same time 
more reckless in an endeavour to make amends for the recent 
reverses which it has suffered. And this would be highly 


a joke about it. He is particularly associated with the 
pact between Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany, the most 
hostile act imaginable where Britain was concerned, and one 
which permitted Germany to set about the conquest of 
Poland, and afterwards of Norway, Denmark, France, 
Belgium and Holland without any anxiety about Russian 
reactions in the rear. The fact that he has displayed 
greater dignity in international debates may mean little, 
since his rigid obstinacy has time and time again prevented 
any possibility of narrowing the gap between the two 
sides. There is just the chance, though one which nobody 
dare count upon, that the change-over to a more aggressive 
type of foreign spokesman may be followed by an effort 
to reach an understanding with the West upon at all events 
some of the acute differences between it and Soviet Russia. 


such as to bring new hope to an anxious world 
or to condemn it to a series of horrors worse 
than those of the late war before it has recovered 
from them. 
) We have few sound guides to opinion. Such 
is the secrecy of the Soviet, such its isolation from 
the rest of the world, that the specialists or Russia 
are accepted as such on slighter grounds than almost 
any others, because in the country of the blind the 
one-eyed man is king. And while I was writing this 
article a friend, unaware of the task on which I was 
engaged, remarked that the subject would bring forth 
in the near future “more resounding and meaningless 
words than had appeared since Hess landed in Scot- 
land."" I own I am at a loss, but I notice that the experts, 
who have to pretend that they see clear, are divided 
in their interpretations, and, in fact, make interpretations 
which coyer all those set out above. The subject is so 
interesting and so vital to every one of us that it seemed 
worth while to analyse it in detail, even though the process 
did not lead to any definite explanation. 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS: PUBLIC EVENTS 
IN ENGLAND AND COPENHAGEN. 





SYMPATHISERS 


+S OPERATION: A GROUP OF 
OF MARCH 12. 


WAITING FOR THE FIRST NEWS OF THE KIN 
GATHERED OUTSIDE THE GATES OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON THE MORNING 


On the frontispiece of this issue we report the successful operation to improve the blood supply to the right 
As our photo- 


foot which was performed on the King at Buckingham Palace on the morning of March !2. 
gtaph shows, many sympathisers gathered outside the Palace to await the posting of the first bulletin. 


tidy? Mg 
VISITING THE BLOCK OF FLATS WHICH SHE HAD JUST OPENED: H.M. THE QUEEN, WITH THE 


MAYOR OF MARYLEBONE, BESIDE THE BEFLAGGED BUILDING IN ST. joun's woop, 


On March 8 her Majesty the Queen opened a new block oi flats built by the St. Marylebone Housing Associatior 

at Cochrane Street, St. John’s Wood. She was received by her brother, Mr. David Bowes-Lyon, a member 

of the Housing Association, and by Colonel Gore-Brown, the chairman. She visited several! of the sixty-four 
ts and expressed the hope that these beautiful flats would become “ real homes.” 





WELCOMED WITH A THREE-HUNDRED-YEAR-OLD CEREMONY: H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF 
KENT IN CHAMBER COURT, WINCHESTER COLLEGE, DURING THE AD PORTAS LATIN ORATION, 
inchester Guildhall, the Duchess of Kent visited Winchester 
Ww » Prefect of Hall, with the traditional Latin oration, 


On March 9, after a civic reception oo 
and saw the war memorial cloister. 


re ~ where she was welcomed by B. K. 
Ad Portas, in Chamber Court. Later H.R.H. toured the 
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ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS WHICH HAILED HIS FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY : KING FREDERIK IX. LEAVING THE OLD BAILEY AFTER THE FIRST ROYAL VISIT SINCE 1907: PRINCESS ELIZABETH 

OF DENMARK WITH THE QUEEN AND THEIR CHILDREN ON A BALCONY OF THE ROYAL CASTLE. (ENTERING THE CAR), FOLLOWED BY PRINCESS MARGARET, AFTER LISTENING TO A CRIMINAL CASE 

on March I! King Frederik of Denmark celebrated his fiftieth birthday and from the early morning On March IC Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret visited the Central Crimina! Court and heard the opening 

the citizens of Copenhagen gathered around the Royal Castle and at noon, when the Royal family of the trial of two men on a charge of attempted murder. They sat in the distinguished visitors’ benches hel 

In our picture, Queen Ingrid is carrying counsel's table, and spent nearly three hours in the court. They were the first members of the Roya! family 
to visit the Old Bailey since it was opened by King Edward VII. in 1907. 


ed on the balcony, the crowd was estimated at 50,000 
: Anne-Marie ; the other children being (left to right) the Princesses Benedikte and Margrethe. 
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THE HARBOUR FROM THE SOUTH-WEST: H.M.S. NEWCASTLE, A CRUISER OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET, ENTERING TO JOIN OTHER SHIPS WHICH HAD TAKEN PART IN THE 
COMBINED EXERCISES BY THE MEDITERRANEAN AND HOME FLEETS, REPRESENTING REDLAND (ASSUMED TO BE NORTH AFRICA) AND BLUELAND (SPAIN AND GIBRALTAR). 


SHOWING THE RUNWAY BUILT OUT TO SEA AT GIBRALTAR, WHERE THERE IS NO SPACE SUFFICIENT TO BUILD A MODERN AIRFIELD: A CONSTRUCTION WHICH PROVED OF IMMENSE 
VALUE DURING THE RECENT WAR. THE COMBINED FLEETS SAILED FROM THE ROCK ON MARCH 14, TO COMPLETE THEIR SPRING CRUISE PROGRAMME. 


ASPECTS OF THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR: VIEWS OF THE HARBOUR OF THE “GATE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN.” 


‘Operation Two-Step,” the first post-war combined exercises by the Mediterranean | reports of the exercise were considered at a conference at Gibraltar during the 
and Home Fleets, began at dawn on March 7. The operations were directed by week-end by Admiral Sir Arthur Power, C.-in-C., the Mediterranean. It is believed 
Rear-Admiral Earl Mountbatten leading Redland's force in H.M.S. Liverpool; and that the “ war" was won by the Home Fleet's ships of Blueland’s stronger force, 
Vice-Admiral Guy Russell, commanding Blueland’s fleet in H.MS. Duke of York. but the task set Redland was of very great difficulty. The ruse of landing a party 
Redland’s Task Force 58 was assumed to be attempting to return to refuel at of “agents” on Europa Point, Gibraltar, before sailing was carried out from 
Bizerta after raiding in the Atlantic, and had to join Redland’s Task Force 59 in | Newcastle. A double-page photograph of Gibraltar, gate of the Mediterranean, was 
the Mediterranean The narrows were heavily defended by Blueland. Preliminary published in our issue of February 26. 
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PARRYING AIR ATTACK WITH POM-POMS: FLEET CARRIER H.M.S. IMPLACABLE IN ACTION IN THE COMBINED EXERCISES, 


Heavy air losses were suffered by the opposing Redland and Blueland fleets in the 
recent combined exercises by the Mediterranean and Home Fleets. Redland forces 
reported that both fleets were weakened by air strikes as they steamed in from the 
Atlantic towards Gibraltar in their attempt to pass the Straits, which were defended 
by Blueland, and join their supporting task force 59 in the Mediterranean. During 
the night of March 7, the light fleet carrier Triumph (Redland) was attacked by air- 
craft from the fleet carrier /mplacable (Biveland) and sunk, and the battleship Vanguard 
was hit, and her speed reduced. On March 8 task force 59 damaged Duwuki of 
York from a second carrier as Triumph had been allowed “two lives."’ Later on, 
in another “ battle,’ /mplacable and Theseus (Blueland) were both damaged. It is 


reported that although some aspects of these first post-war combined exercises were 
of necessity unrealistic in view of the developments in naval aviation and submarine 
warfare, they provided much valuable training, particularly in night manceuvres. 
After the exercise both fleets returned to Gibraltar, from whence they sailed on March 14 
to complete their spring cruise programme. Forty-four warships, including Vanguard 
and Duke of York, the fleet carrier /mplacable, the light fleet carriers Theseus and 
Triumph, took part, with four flotillas of destroyers and submarines. The umpires 
were the two C.-in-C.s, Admiral Sir Arthur Power and Admiral Sir Rhoderick McCrigor 
When the main battle was in progress the sea was lit by green Very lights 
signifying torpedoes, and red flashes of Aldis lamps represented gun-fire 
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Appointed Professor of Greek at Univer- “hitec e at Man- 
sity College of North Waele in 1945, “rchitecture at Man 
having held a lectureship in Classics at chester. He has 
Manchester since 1936, Professor Wych- written a book, to 
erley has contributed articles to the : 

Journa! of the Royal Institute of- British which I know (though 
Architects, the Journal of Hellenic mv knowledge mav 
Studies, the Classical Review and . = 1 


Classical Quarterly. Educated at Wel- be limited) there is 


lington (Salop) County School , and nothing similar in 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, in 1932 he . “9 " 
travelled in Greece with a grant from English. For he has 


the Craven Fund as a student of the 
British School at Athens. 


concentrated on 
town-planning, as 
exemplified in the Hellenic city of the sixth, 
fifth and fourth centuries, ‘‘ when politically and 
culturally it was at the highest level of develop- 
ment.’’ He thinks his study may have a bearing 
on current problems. ‘‘ Town-planning and town- 
building are matters of peculiar interest to-day,” 
he says; ‘‘ new towns are being designed and great 
old cities are rising in new forms from their ruins, 
slowly and with difficulty, as did Athens and Miletus 
after the Persian Wars. In these circumstances the 
experience of the Greeks, who were great city 
builders, has a renewed interest; and I think it 
will be found that in some things the principles 
of modern town-planning are akin to the way 
of the Greeks.” 

“The great glory of Greek architecture,” 
says Professor Wycherley, ‘is the temple. The 
Greeks dedicated the finest fruits of their 
artistic genius, and a large proportion of their 
limited funds and resources to the gods. The 
development of the temple and of the Doric 
and Ionic orders, which find their perfect ex- 


pression in the temple, quite rightly takes 





SHOWING THE TEMPLE OF HEPHLESTUS (RIGHT BACKGROUND) AND, ON THE LEFT, THE STOA OF ZEUS, THE TEMPLE 
OF APOLLO PATROOS, THE METROON, WITH ARCHIVE ROOMS, THE COUNCIL-HOUSE AND THOLOS : THE WEST SIDE OF 
THE AGORA AT ATHENS, AS SEEN FROM THE NORTH A MODEL BY J. TRAVLOS,. 


first place in the history of Greek architecture ; the 
harmonies and refinements of the orders have an 
asthetic value equal to that of the best sculpture.” 
Next to the temple came the agora, which was a sort 
of combination of public office, forum, market-place and 
social meeting-place. ‘‘ Magistrates multiplied in a 
great city like Athens, and most of them had quarters 
in the agora; a whole area in the south-west was 
called ‘the offices.’ Politics was closely bound up 
with the law-courts. The Athenian legal system was 
very remarkable ; strange ancient courts sat in strange 
places But the great democratic court, the Heliza, 
had its seat in the agora ; and we read in Demosthenes 
how the Areopagus sat in the Royal Stoa, roped off to 
keep unruly crowds away. From the beginning the 
agora had been associated with the administration of 
justice ; already in Homer we see a case being tried 
in the presence of the people ‘in the agora,” though 
it must be remembered that by ‘ agora’ Homer often 
means simply ‘ assembly.’ 

“No clear line was drawn between civic centre and 
market. The public buildings and shrines were in the 
agora ; meat and fish and the rest were sold in the 
same agora; and agorazein means to go to market, 
to buy, though also occasionally to stroll about the 
agora. At Athens, quarters were devoted to the sale 
sometimes also the manufacture) of particu!ar wares, 
and called after these (the fish, the vegetables 
including the onions, the garlic and so on-——the bronzes, 
Greeks Built Cities.” By R. 1 Wycherley 
(Macmillan ; 16s.) 
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\  HELLENIC TOWN-PLANNING : A LESSON FOR THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 
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“HOW THE.GREEKS BUILT CITIES”: By R. E. WYCHERLEY.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


the slaves, and many others). Booksellers, we may 
infer from Plato’s Apology, had their stalls by the old 
orchestra. On a higher financial plane, the bankers 
too had a quarter; they were still called ‘ men-with- 
tables’ like simple money-changers, but by Demos- 
thenes’ time they were business magnates with large 
staffs. This busy commercial life concentrated 
in the agora was a vital element in the prosperity of 
democratic Athens. But for some people of a con- 
servative and somewhat snobbish turn of mind it 
seemed petty and degrading and vulgar. For these 
same people the agora was the haunt of the dregs of 
the populace, the home of idleness, vulgarity and 
gossip.” 

There was the temple (in places there were many 
temples), there was the agora: the main centres of 
religious and secular life. The third great architectural 


** stoa.”"” The word is often translated 


type was the 





STILL PROVIDING OUR CLEAREST OBJECT-LESSON IN HIPPODAMIAN TOWN-PLANNING : 
CENTRAL PART AS FROM THE SOUTH-EAST -—- A MODEL 


BY H. SCHLEIF IN PERGAMON MUSEUM, BERLIN, 


‘“‘porch’’; the thing 
more nearly resembled 
a cloister. Essentially 
it was an open colon- 
nade, usually with a 
back wall, to which the 
columns were joined by 
aroof. It sheltered men 
from sun and_ wind. 
In its fully-developed 
form it was rounded off 
by short projecting 
gabled wings; it some- 
times had two storeys; 
and it was an “all- 
purpose ” structure 
which could be any- 
thing from a picture- 
gallery to a fish market. 


The gymnasium, the 
stadium, the theatre 
and the  fountain- 
house were other 
public buildings ; and 
then there were the 
houses of the people. 

The photographs 
in this book show 
mostly ruins of public 
buildings ; but there 
are plans and pic- 
turesof reconstructed 
models which give 
a notion of their 
original appearance. 
The systematic town- 
planning is evident : 
they knew what they 
wanted and they got 
it. The models, of 


+ in a typical medieval city. Put him in Durham and 
he would have been in no doubt as to the status of 
the local Parthenon ; put him in Salisbury and the 
main foci of local life would have been evident to him ; 
so also in Bruges, Ypres or Florence. In the ordinary 
modern borough or new “ development area "’ (though 
certain modern aggregations of buildings, like those 
in Cathays Park, in Cardiff, might have appealed to 
him) he would have been lost. His buildings and 
his plans were “ functional ’’; but his scale of func- 
tional values was not that dominant to-day. ‘ The 
architecture of the polis,” says Professor Wycherley, 
‘grew out of the needs, ways of life, traditions and 
ideas of its citizens, and followed these at every point, 
without pursuing the artificial and the extravagant.” 
Our rebuilt towns; new satellite towns and (this is 
an existing term!) “neighbourhood units” will 
doubtless, to a greater or lesser degree, develop on 

the same lines. But the emphasis will be laid 
on a very different set of aspects. We live ina 
civilisation which has long tolerated a Piccadilly 
half-rebuilt, and which allows its 
National Gallery and the monument to its 
greatest hero to be confronted with dismal 
buildings defaced by signs advertising potions, 
medicinal and otherwise. Not many years ago, 
the then Bishop of London was very nearly success- 
ful in a plot for pulling down nineteen City 
churches (mostly by Wren and already affronted 
by vast commercial buildings much larger than 
themselves) because their sites were so valuable. 
The modern planner cannot start with the assump- 
tion that the placing of temple, market-place, and 
spaces for discussion, statuary and athletic exer- 
cises must come first ; offices, shops and houses 
(or, likelier, huge blocks of flats such as were 
known in Rome but not in classical Athens) must 
be his main consideration, and, in the interests 
of finance, he must contrive to pile as many cubic 
feet on as few square yards as laws and by- 
laws will allow him. The eighteenth century 
may have been lavish with squares, and the Middle 
Ages with great market-places and wide main 
streets. But the calculating modern mind, for all 
the Morrisian dreams of some planners, does tend to 
think that every open space is a waste space, and 
might at least be cut down in a manner which would 
hardly be noticed. In the last year or two we have 
been threatened with the mutilation of Epping Forest 
for a new suburb, and the erection of a new concert- 
hall (with Queen’s Hall simply begging to be restored) 
in Regent's Park. 

We have yet to see what this orgy of town-planning 
which the Germans and the pressure of population 
has forced upon us will result in. The Greeks may 
not have had “a word for it,’’ but they certainly had 
the thing. We, on the contrary, have been talking 
about it, and appointing Professors of it, for genera- 
tions ; but we have scen little of it and ribbon-develop- 
ment proceeds apace along the pipe-lines, and official 
enthusiasm for the New Towns seems to be mainly 
concentrated upon forcing their inhabitants to frequent 


Circus only 





“ THE GREATEST SHRINES OF ALL, THE INTERNATIONAL MEETING-PLACES SUCH AS OL YMPIA, BECAME (NX THE END VERITABLE 


necessity (for they 
can make no allow. 
ance for diversity of 
domestic types), are rather oppressively geometrical, 
with their numerous rows of similar pillars and their 
multitude of little square blocks: these, the spectator may 
momentarily be tempted to think, were rather cities of 
Archimedes and Euclid than of Aischylus and Euripides. 
It is only that the doll’s-house scale effaces character 
Greek architecture was Greek and severely recti 
linear, but a Greek might, in a sense, have felt at home 


CITIES IN THEMSELVES—-WITHOUT HOUSES " 


; A MODEL OF OLYMPIA BY H. SCHLEIF (OLYMPIA MUSEUM) AS FROM THE 
NORTH-EAST 


Iustrations reproduced from ** How the Greeks Built Cities" ; bv Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Macmillan and Co 


State Public Houses run by State managers and staffed 
probably by the twins of the ladies in the Post Offices 

This is a fine, scholarly work of its kind: but | 
can't see either Whitehall or the Borough Surveyors 
learning much from it. 


Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books by. 


W. R, Calvert, on page 386 of this issue. 
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ONCE KNOWN AS OUR OLDEST COLONY : 
NEWFOUNDLAND, NOW TO JOIN CANADA. 


oveueenenneunenn nny “ 
s on veaee a Sonne centenenen NNN 


SHOWING THE INDENTED COASTLINE AND SOME OF THE MANY LAKES: AN AIR VIEW OF TIE . rvemamennnnnnmmannnnnnnnin 
BAY AND GRENFELL MISSION SETTLEMENTS AT ST. ANTHONY. [Ewing Galloway Photograph. LOOKING FROM SIGNAL HILL, WHENCE IN I90I MARCONI SENT HIS FIRST TRANSOCEANIK 
MESSAGE : A VIEW OF ST, JOHN'S, THE CAPITAL OF THE ISLAND, 


Ssasansana enue ue ceneauanunnnannaunnaqmagnancansansneesysarsnrasannsnes: 


EWFOUNDLAND, once known as the senior Colony of Great Britain, will become ' 
a Province of Canada under the terms of the British North America Bill, which was debated 
on the second reading on March 2. The intention is, it is understood, to have this Bill enacted 


as quickly as possible, so that Newfoundland may enter the Dominion of Canada on March 31. 


John Cabot discovered Newfoundland in 1497. He raised the flag of England and prevailed 
[Continued below 


SITUATED ON THE HEIGHTS AND COMMANDING A SPLENDID VIEW OF THE HARBOUR 
AND THE CITY: THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, ST. JOun’s. 


Continued . 

and with many great salmon rivers. Known as “ The Land where Cod is King 

anne soa ae fishing has always been the chief industry of Newfoundland. Every seaport, harbour an 
: astal village is a fishing port where cod is landed and cured. But from the standpoint 

enue, pulp and paper rank number one among industries. Our photographs inclu 

iew of the Grenfell Mission Settlements at St. Anthony. The Mission, founded by 

Wilfred Grenfell in 1892, is now a great International Welfare Association. In January, 
sites on Newfoundland were leased to the U.S. for naval or military bases. 


NORTH AMERICA. THE FIRST COLONIAL GOVERNMENT OF NEWFOUNDLAND WAS SET UP IN 


: 








i 1s snasectheanuemeeqeanecngeecsneseavenegeusesensaenmnesececatege sreeteeneenaanamansegeentet-enamamertne st t99t ets. 


SUOWING TIE SKYLINE AND MODERN BUILDINGS IN THE DISTANCE: ST. joun’s, FROM 
THE HARBOUR, WITH SHIPPING IN THE FOREGROUND. 


Continued. ; 
upon King Henry VII. to grant him a charter to carry out further explorations and 


discoveries in the name of the Crown. Newfoundland is a country of great contrasts. 

Eastward lies the Avalon peninsula, a region of high cliffs and spectacular marine 

scenery. Many areas are wild and rocky, and these regions are called * the barrens.”’ 7 ’ . = - _ ssn oe conamaneamemangnamiens ana tes 
Westward from Trinity and Placentia Bays extends the great body of Central New ‘ \ PROSPEROUS TOWN BUILT ROUND THE PAPER-MILL INDUSTRY : GRAND FALLS, WHICH LIFS 
foundland, an expanse of forest, rivers, lakes and swampy “tundra.” Vast herds of t IN THE CENTRE OF THE GREAT TIMBER DISTRICT. NEWFOUNDLAND AREA IS 42,734 SQ. MILES 


once roamed it. The third great division is the West coast, thickly forested 


caribou 
[Continued above, right 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK : 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


TPS 3 matin 1 —— — 
soon eunaapamnnnnes 8408 uemsanen AVUreversnemonnenntill — ba eae : 
MR. OLIVER LOUGH. 
SIR GILBERT LAITHWAITE. } * 3 MR. ALAN J. WEIR. \ Captain of Oxford's golf team 
Appointed United Kingdom | | LONGWORTH. \ a Captain of the Cambridge golf P 


, ; : } to meet Cambridge at Hoylake 
representative to Eire in suc- Nominated for election as —__ 2 Wee ce on March 22-23. Mr. Lough 
cession to Lord Rugby, whose Bishop of Hereford in the place arc ' ~, _s ~ 

term of office expires on } | of the late Rt. Rev. R. G. Par- Fe a anole — 
March 31. He is fifty-four and | sons. He has been Lord Bishop is me ue % 

a Deputy Under-Secretary of | Suffragan of Pontefract since ; > ony = fourt! : aposarence — 
State in the Commonwealth } 1939, and Archdeacon of Ponte- } A is hanc ~ 24-8 1.3, such a strong side that he him- 
Relations Office. He entered fract and Canon of St. Chad in | . a . ——_ ) self will probably play fifth. 

the India Office in 1919. Wakefield Cathedral since 1938, } x = side since last ° \ 


voeennnnnnnnnny tet SL \yuayvvcnnnnnenenney enti.) “manana 


(Edinburgh Academy and 
\ Trinity) has a 2 handicap and 
\ is playing Oxford for the 
third successiVe year: He has 


\ , 
WVisonany sae oats wavy :VOLoA nnn enn cnANURENANNENN NOU NNDNNNANEONDaND SAN ENGENHUNDENADAUENE LS OyERDEND OM 


ronivendlliiernnunennns Ms . _Prnenennmnemnnnanmmnannnann nny "Nvwevavavvvennnnavonnssoercorssnsennensnnanmnenrnnrenmnerenererieannnnnsnen inUNnnN rect crrvan ener aN eee Wve 

SIR ALFRED MUNNINGS. MR. FRANCIS DODD. \ ; SIR ARCHIBALD PAGE. MR. SOL BLOOM. 
President of the Royal Academy | Died on March 7, aged seventy- | yeeernnveecuaebousnne renner AnnMnroUNnRUNARMRHAREUEROMMARENRE UMN \ a on gen 1. one Pig \ me in bet ae on _ 7, 
sin 1 stire s | four. H as a distinguished \ three. e was formerly c aged seventy-eight. e was 
the "i Ls? Yr ~ , A ~— ~ \ ( selater of fours sublets and \ GENERAL HENRI GIRAUD. } engineer and later chairman of | chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
s ~ at and intends to spend } landscapes in oil and water- Died in Dijon on March 11, aged sixty-nine. He was one of the \ the Central Electricity Board, \ Committee of the House of 
se ~ ty ee - A 4B. .... | colour, an engraver and a \ most distinguished French soldiers of his day, and during World and was responsible for the \ Representatives. Mr. Bloom sat 


‘ Esse d htsman. He was made War II. was, for a time, C.-in-C. of the French forces in North } building of the grid system, cost- as a Democrat for New York 
wy eS — ARA. an 1927 and R.A. in Africa. He effected three famous escapes, the first from a German ing some £40,000,000 He was \ and had served in Congress since 
, first exhibited at the Royal 1935. He was a Trustee of the \ \ 
Academy in 1898 \ Tate Gallery 1929-35. > } 


\ 
yr . or 


hospital in World War I., and the other two in World War II., president of the Institution of \ 1922. He was a staunch advo- 
when he escaped from Kénigstein and later from France. Electrical Engineers, 1927-28. j cate of the United Nations. 


a cennnnnnnnnntas ANonvyyy denne uvaannvoevenuanrovvenr vara tr teu eUMannneU MANNA EUAAREELUMRRAUESUMOAR EY AARRNUMROROROUUUOARRRREUAORLUOAAK NRaROpMMAnenannAeeRHNtMDNAN AA QAM ANU gUUNNNN NAA UYU EUUEUNERENANAN RARE URLERNNANE NN I 




















mene nev enonaninannUNNN \ ; j yrs neanaanane anne nMaennOR PARNER APA ARAREAROARNRARNRDAEOA NARA ANNAN AENEAN HMMA ayy 
SETTING UP A NEW UNIVERSITY SPORTS . Bw { BREAKING ANOTHER UNIVERSITY RUNNING RECORD * 
STACEY (OXFORD) WINNING THE 220 YARDS. P. R. LL, MORGAN (OXFORD) WINNING THE THREE MILES. 
Oxford beat Cambridge in the University Sports at the White City Continued.) for these meetings which had endured since 1905. 
on March 12, by 72 points to 54. There were three performances of \\\) \vnvnevewneeeoenenertacneveanereeeeneryvanneuennnp ac HE NU UARNRNUUUAr NUURARRNNEUUNRRURRARAREU MAREE woum ay N. D. Stacey won the 220 yards for Oxford in 22°3 secs., the lowest 


outstanding merit, the most noteworthy being the achievement of | . o time recorded in this race since it was placed on the programme of 
R. G. Bannister (Oxford), who is only 19 years old, but won the Mile in AN OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT : R. G, BANNISTER (OXFORD) the sports in 1947. In the Three Miles, P. R. LI. Morgan beat G. M. 








a time of 4 mins, 16°2 secs., to beat a record [Continued opposite. WINNING THE MILE AND BEATING A VERY OLD RECORD. i \, Sproule’s record of 14 mins. 34°8 secs., made in 1914, by 4°6 secs. | 
‘ nny Veen snore ee , . \ aw 


‘vena 08 84 gNNNDEUUOMRRNRS ARNEL MRRN A ANUOUUNMAARNNNF UE AANnannNbpuMManangceMMnNnGongnOMAN ANN aggggaMMLANRLNEYS —qeNnnnannNRnteNRANE wUtNN vevernnnenecanesennanmnnernne cata: 


UNREAL TUN UUNUNNUETURUURONRAYEREEOURAUARRNUENUTYEROU LUNOLEGANA END LUEQUNE LAUQHYDAMENONRUNLURK\°\o4NNaaLsn’DNMuARRMALNAt DADRA PEED NNIL ja TUNtNN Ww 














Never rv connennananetaen M{ 


VN AAUPNNRENNRUEN AD GAN AAO NN MUU AAANENIRAAQDNAANURARA EN SUUERANERDINN G08 VOUT 
FRANCE RECOGNISES VIET NAM: THE \ 


Ne au y ‘yn AARNARUNTY 90 VS USARAMNRNUNRNINARNU NTT NET AH NSS N SAREE O65 cnn we sespibipinepetenmeanianaasitiete Wi 
| AT MOME WITH HIS FAMILY: DR, RALPH BUNCHE, ACTING MEDIATOR = —y 8, by an exchange of ~~" \ TWO AIR CHIEFS MEET BERG, CHIEF OF THE U. ' 
IN PALESTINE, EXPLAINS HIS MISSION TO MIS WIFE AND CHILDREN. oo and =. io of AIR FORCE (RIGHT), WITH MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. LORD TEDDER. 

Our photograph of Dr. Ralph Bunche, United Nations acting mediator in Annam, the agreement by which France General Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force, arrived at 
Palestine, was taken shortly before he left for Rhodes to negotiate the recently- recognises the independence and unity of Northolt Airport on March 6 from Burtonwood, Lancashire, where he had landed 
signed Egyptian armistice with Israel. Dr. Bunche’s family are living in Parkway Viet Nam and the relations between the earlier from America. He was met by Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord Tedder, Air 
Village, Jamaica, a United Nations development in a suburb of New York. Our two countries are defined, was given formal Marshal Sir Brian Baker, and Air Marshal Ellwood. Our photograph shows him 
photograph shows (|. to r.) Mrs. Bunche ; Ralph, aged five; Dr. Bunche; Jane, shape. Bao-Dai announced that he was talking to Lord Tedder at the Government Hospitality Centre ayn yen where 

aged fiftee nd joan, aged seventeen. going to return to Indo-China by April 25. they lunched together on the day after his arrival. 


a usnnnn nc arent opennnsnenen oe a4QUnnNNTOUNRENNNE snnnenoieeiensaaenninaanenepaeemanennendnmsenennannnnioniebtenmnnenne 1 FORMER EMPEROR OF ANNAM IN PARIS. 
\ 
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AKABA; WHERE BRITISH TROOPS GUARD TRANSJORDAN’S ONLY PORT. 


(Copyright, “ Daily Telegraph.”) (TOP RIGHT.) WHERE 
(LOWER.) WHERE ISRAELI TROOP MOVEMENTS MAY 


WHERE THE FRONTIERS OF EGYPT, PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN ADJOIN: A MAP OF THE AKABA AREA. 
(1) THE 


(TOP LEFT.) 

BRITISH AND ISRAELI SOLDIERS FACE ONE ANOTHER: A VIEW ACROSS THE WADI ARABA, FIFTY MILES NORTH OF AKABA. 

CONSTITUTE A THREAT TO TRANSJORDAN: A VIEW OF THE GULF OF AKABA TAKEN FROM THE BARREN TRANSJORDAN MOUNTAINS TO THE EAST, AND SHOWING 
EGYPTIAN SHORE OF SINAI; (2) PALESTINIAN TERRITORY; (3) THE GULF OF AKABA ; (4) THE VILLAGE OF AKABA; (5s) MOUNTAINS OF TRANSJORDAN. 

that this flagrant breach of the truce by the Israeli Army will 


Transjordan and Israeli—are now concentrated 
the Anglo-Transjordan 


likely be con 
solidated. Three forces—British, 
along a shore line at the most ten miles long. Under 
Treaty, one party agrees, subject to the principles of the United Nations Charter, 
to the aid of the other, if engaged in war. 


In spite of the cease-fire agreement and the armistice negotiations between Israel 
and Transjordan, a small Israeli garrison of 150 men and 25 vehicles occupied 
Umm Rashrash, inside the Palestine frontier on the Gulf of Akaba. This news 


was confirmed in a report to the Security Council from the United Nations | 
acting mediator, Dr. Bunche, on March 14. At the time of writing it appears | to come “ immediately " 
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MS CEILING. 


iC ROCKET PROPULSION : 
CEASES . 
SPEED GRADUALLY DECREASING FROM APPROX 2000 AA 


* = 
BOOSTER a <ceomeer sinteniitiainlpsiiniamniiaiammoin ‘ee 
JETTISONED ; 








re 
WIGELESS 
GUIDANCE. 


Be EN ny hee FOS pee Le | ee 


THE GOOSTER iS USED TO FORCE THE , AT A& HEIGHT OF APPROXIMATELY 
ROCKET THROUGH THE DENSER a 400 MILES THE BOOSTER IS USED-uUP 
LOWER ATMOSPHERE. AT THIS STAGE ANO JETTISONED AND THE MAIN 
THE ROCKET '1S CONTROLLED : ROCKET MOTOR COMES INTO USE. 

3S CONTROL HEAD. BY RADIO BEAM. 


STEERING 
JETS. 


| MAIN All 


| ROCKET. 


_77,, JETTISONED 
5s” BOOSTER. 





AI «0 Ot 





THE CONTROL “BRAIN” 
OF THE ROCKET. 
SECONDARY RELAYS 


ANO WIRING CHAMBER. THE COMPLICATED GEAR IA ITS 
GAS-TIGHT CASE GUIDES THE 
ROCKET ON ITS LONG FLIGHT OF 
, RELAYS. ETC. THOUSANDS OF MILES. 








> TARGET SEEKERS AND 
GUIDANCE CONTROLLERS. 


> SECONDARY BEAM 
GUIDANCE GEAR. 


» SURFACE TEMPERATURE THERMOMETER. 
TO DETERMINE MACH NUMBER OF FLIGHT. 


s INSULATED 
SKIA. 


asnmnoeron 





MAIN 
BATTER TANK 


4 ~ . 
IMPUTER SS ™ ‘ » LARGE 
; co = ; . QUARTZ WINDOW 
URSE AND 
WOE "BRAIN" 
(CONTROL DISPLAY) 
MASTER 
CGYRL COMPASS. 


MAIN GYRLO-PILOT 
CONTROLLING 
SERVO -MOTORS 
ELECTRONIC 
EYE 


HOW THE FLIGHT OF A LONG-RANGE ROCKET MAY BE CONTROLLED: AN EXPLANATION OF CELESTIZ 


On February 24, at the White Sands proving ground in New Mexico, a ‘‘ two-stage " a continuous adjustment of the compass bearing, unless the two points happen to 
rocket reached an altitude of over 250 miles. A German V-2 was used to carry an lie on the same longitude. Prior to launching the rocket a route chart would 
American-designed rocket up to a certain height, where the latter was released | be worked out by the ground staff and committed to the rocket instrumentation 
to travel upward at a speed of 5000 m.p.h. It is quite possible to construct large in the form of a film-strip (the ‘‘ memory "’); this unrolls itself during the flight 
rockets which are capable of travelling over thousands of miles, but it is another and passes a window, the “ view-slot.'’ This film-strip is prepared as follows: 
matter to direct them to a pre-determined target with accuracy and without the from the plotted course on a map or globe, the angles of bearing and of the 
possibility of enemy interference with their flight. One solution of this problem is elevation of a star, at the instant of flight, are found, and these are commuted 
to guide the rocket by automatic celestial navigation. During the first part of into two continuous black lines on the strip, together with the magnetic 
the flight, whilst the rocket is ascending steeply, it would be guided from the variation of the instantaneous position. The time of launching has, of course, 
ground by means of a radio beam, but when the propulsion is about to cease, been fixed precisely beforehand, and the trajectories and velocities of the rocket 
celestial navigation would take over. A possible method is illustrated on these are known. The thickness of the two “ navigation-angle lines’ corresponds to 
pages. On earth, the shortest distance between two points is along the great the steering accuracy required, which becomes greater as the rocket approaches 
circle which passes through the two points. By compass navigation this means the target. The film-strip unrolls before the “ view-slot’ at a speed corresponding 
DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist, G. H. Davis, From D 
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ELESTIAL NAVIGATION, USING ROBOT “EYES” AND “BRAINS” TO KEEP THE MISSILE ON A FIXED COURSE. 


n to to the range which the rocket has already flown. For this the instantaneous is artificially constituted by a gyroscopic device. The two actual navigation 
ould velocity over ground of the rocket is determined by an electro-magnetic method angles are represented in the ‘control display’ tube as two light spots; the 
ation using the magnetic field of the earth. In the same way, the magnetic north-south height of each spot above a basis line is proportional to the magnitude of the 
light direction is determined in flight ; this is needed as reference for the bearing angle angle. In the “ view-slot"’ across which the film strip with the prescribed 
pws : of navigation. Instead of a sextant, an “ electronic eye"’ is employed with an navigation angles (in the form of black lines) moves, the actual position of the 
the automatic ‘‘ look-on and follow" device; i.¢., a sort of television, the optic axis rocket is compared with the prescribed position: the deviations are continuously 
uted of which is continuously kept directed upon the guide star, whatever the altitude fed as error signals into a governing ‘‘ computer."" From there, monitoring control 
etic of the rocket. For this purpose, servo-motors are provided to turn the electronic correction signals are transmitted to the “ gyro-pilot,"" and the control devices 
rse, eye about in gimbals and are in action as long as the image of the star is not properly of the rocket are set accordingly. As the rocket is mainly flying at very great 
cket centred upon the light-sensitive mosaic of the eye. The attitude of the properly altitudes in which the air is thin, the reaction derived from “ control jets’ will 


to directed optic axis ‘against the horizon, in respect to altitude, and against the have to assist the action of aerodynamic control surfaces. As the rocket nears 
ches magnetic north-south direction, in respect to bearing, give at every instant of its destination a “ target-sounding "' device takes over the final guidance and a 
ding flight the actual position of the rocket over the ground. For this, the horizon proximity fuse could be used to detonate the missile. 


1s, FROM Deratts Suppiigp sy A. R. Weyt, A.F.R.Ak.S. 
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NEWS AT HOME AND FROM ABROAD: 
A MISCELLANY OF TOPICAL EVENTS. 


COMBINING FEATURES OF THE HELICOPTER AND THE AUTOGIRO: THE NEW FAIREY 
FB-1 “‘GYRODYNE,” WHICH CAN CRUISE AT A SPEED OF II5-120 M.P.H. 


The Fairey “ Gyrodyne” is an unconventional type of rotor aircraft which obtains most of its forward 
propulsion from an airscrew fitted to a stub wing on the starboard side. The main rotor is primarily 
for sustaining the aircraft in the air. The “ Gyrodyne” can cruise at a speed of 115-120 m.p.h. 


(ABOVE.) CLAIMED TO HAVE 
SET UP A NEW WORLD'S 
RECORD OF 139°150 KILO 
METRES AN HOUR FOR HIS 
CLASS OF BOAT : THE ITALIAN 
SPORTSMAN, CARLO LETO, IN 
HIS) mOTOR-BOAT Pucico, 
WHICH HAS A 1500 C.C, 
ENGINE SAID TO DEVELOP 
300 HORSE-POWER. 





(nicHT.) 

IN CONFERENCE TO DISCUSS 
THE ATLANTIC PACT AND 
THE DEFENCE OF WESTERN 
EUROPE : REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE BRUSSELS TREATY 
POWERS AT LANCASTER 

HOUSE, ST. JAMES’S. 


The Consultative Council of 
the Brussels Treaty Powers 
Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland and Luxemburg 
met in conference at Lan- 
caster House, St. James's, 
on March 14 to discuss the 
Atlantic Pact and the de- 
fence of Western Europe. 
Besides the five Foreign 
Ministers, the sessions were 
attended by Ministers of 
Finance and Defence. The 
British delegation consisted 
of Mr. Bevin, Sir William 
Strang, Permanent Under- 
Secretary at the Foreign 
Office ; Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
chairman of the Western 
Union Permanent Commis- 
sion; and Mr. Roger 
Makins, a Deputy Under- 
Secretary at the Foreign 
Office. Mr. A. V. Alexander, 
Minister of Defence, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Sir 
Edward Bridges, Perma- 
nent Secretary to the 
Treasury, took part in the 
consultations which con- 
cerned them. 





4 ~- : bs ie . 
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Pe - t gs 
\ FIRE WHICH, AT ITS HEIGHT, WAS FOUGHT BY SEVEN BRIGADES: THE SCENE ON THE FOLLOWING THE WRECKAGE CAUSED BY A FIRE AND EXPLOSION AT A FACTORY 


DAY AT THE DARTFORD PAPER MILLS, WITH HOSES STILL PLAYING ON THE BALES. IN COLLIERS WOOD, 5S.W.: A VIEW OF THE DAMAGED PREMISES. 


in March 9 a fire broke out at Dartford paper mills, involving 2500 tons of wood-pulp. A strong wind added to the On March 8 a fire broke out at the factory of British Generators Ltd., at Colliers 

janger and firemen from seven brigades were called out to fight the flames. The fire is believed to have been started Wood, S.W., and caused a cylinder of acetylene to explode as it was being dragged 

xy Spontaneous combustion, and was expected to continue smouldering for some days. Our photograph was taken on from the premises by firemen. Twenty people were injured and shop-windows in 
March 10, when hoses were still being played on the smouldering pulp the vicinity were srmashed and ceilings brought down by the blast. 
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ART AND ACHIEVEMENT PICTORIALLY 
RECORDED: TOPICAL NEWS ITEMS. 


(LEFT.) 

ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
OF ART, WASHINGTON, D.C., U.S.A.: 
“THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL 
SON,” BY BARTOLOME ESTEBAN 

MURILLO (1617-1682). 

The National Gallery of Art, Washington. 
D.C., has been enriched by Murillo’s “ The 
Return of the Prodigal Son,” one of a series 
of painti executed between 1670 and 1674 
for the Chapel of the Hospital of Saint 
George, Seville. It has been given by the 
Avalon Foundation through the generosity 
of Mrs. Ailsa Mellon Bruce. The first Duke 
of Sutherland bought it from Marshal Soult, 
and it formerly hung in Stafford House. 


(RIGHT.) 
PRESENTED TO THE DETROIT INSTITUTE 
: “A PROFILE PORTRAIT OF A 
YOUNG WOMAN,” BY DESIDERIO DA 
SETMGNANO (1428-1464), IN PIETRA 
SERENA. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts now 
one of the great Italian sculptures that have 
come to America, for Mrs. Edsel B. Ford has 
presented “ The Head of a Young Woman,” 
by Desiderio da Settignano, a Florentine 
sculptor who grew up under the influence of 
Donatello. He worked chiefly in marble, 
and only four reliefs by him in the dark 
Florentine stone known as pietra serena are 
known, of which that illustrated is one. 


THE “SHIP OF CURVES” BEGINS HER MAIDEN VOYAGE: THE NEW 18,000-TON 
ROYAL MAIL LINER MAGDALENA LEAVING TILBURY £N BOUTE FOR SOUTH AMERICA. 
The new liner Magdalena, which began her maiden voyage on March 9, after an initial post- 
ponement for machinery adjustment, besides having a pear-shaped funnel, had all her deck 
erections rounded, both for appearance and to minimise resistance to the air, and may well 
be  “e known as a “ ship of curves.” Built by Harland and Wolff for the Royal Mail Lines, 
&..¢ can carry 133 first-class and 346 third-class passengers, as well as a refrigerated cargo. 


THE BRISTOL BRABAZON MK. II.—IN STERLING SILVER: A MODEL WHICH HAS BEEN MADE A NEW EXHIBIT AT THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM: THE SKELETON OF BROWN JACK 
FOR THE DIRECTORS OF THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY, WINNER OF THE QUEEN ALEXANDRA STAKES AT ASCOT SIX YEARS IN SUCCESSION 


The mode! in sterling silver of the Bristol Brabazon Mk. 11. air-liner illustrated here has been mace for the The skeleton of Brown Jack, Sir Harold Wernher’s famous racehorse, which won twenty-five races 
ectors of the Brisjol Aeroplane Co. Ltd., by Mr. Hubert M. Brookes, a well-known Birmingham artist in including the Ascot Stakes, between 1927 and 1934, and the Queen Alexandra Stakes at Ascot for six 
silverwork. The mode! has taken twelve months to build to a scale of 1/120 years in succession, has now been put on exhibition at the Natural History Museum, South Kensington 
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CAMERA CURIOSITIES—FROM A SINGLE DROP TO A BILLION BARNACLES. 





HOW TO SUSPEND A DROP OF WATER IN MID-AIR: A SCIENTIFIC CONJURING TRICK 
DESIGNED TO ASSIST THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE BEHAVIOUR OF RAINDROPS. 
In this experiment, which seems to defy the law of gravity, to say nothing of that of probability, a 


’ drop of water (centre) is deposited from a dropper into a controlled air-stream which holds the drop 
THE ANSWER TO A SCHOOLBOYS PRAYER: A COMPLETE RADIO TRANSMITTER AND suspended in mid-air, where it can be photographed in its various shapes. 


RECEIVER NO BIGGER THAN A MAN'S HAND—AN EXPERIMENTAL MODEL, COMPLETE WITII 
BATTERIES, RECENTLY RECEIVED BY THE SIGNAL CORPS OF THE U.S. ARMY. u . : ¥\ \ 
‘ 


. > 


BARNACLES BY THE BILLION: SCRAPERS AT WORK ON THE BOTTOM OF A SOUTH PACIFIC NEITHER A BEAR'S FOOT NOR A FUR STOLE—BUT GOLDEN WHEAT GRAINS POURING FROM 

WHALER, REMOVING THE ACCRETIONS COLLECTED IN A SEVEN-MONTHS VOYAGE. THE CHUTE INTO THE ELEVATOR BINS AT THE END OF THEIR JOURNEY ACROSS CANADA. 
This unusual photograph, taken in a Brooklyn, New York, dry-dock, brings home the incredible, if When the grain from the great wheat lands of West Canada has been harvested, there begins the great 
misguided, industry with which the barnacle attaches itself to the under-water surfaces of ships rush to get the grain eastwards to the Atlantic coast before the Great Lakes freeze up, and so stor 
This whaler, the Anglo Norse, here being scraped, had just returned from a seven-months South one of the main methods of transportation. On arrival at the eastern seaboard, the grain is stored in 
Pacific voyage. In twenty-seven hours four tons of barnacles and other marine growths were removed elevator bins like the one we show, holding usually some 50,000 bushels each 
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ILLUSTRATING THE SEVERITY OF THE RECENT WEATHER IN ITALY AT REROBELLO SHOWING THE DEEP SNOWDRIFTS OUTSIDE THE HOUSES: A STREET IN ALBEROBELL( 
UNDER SNOW, ITS ROUND HOUSES WITH CONICAL ROOFS TRANSFORMED INTO IGLOS. IN PUGLIA, IN THE HEEL OF ITALY, WHERE EXTREME COLD IS MOST UNUSUAI 


“a 7 
SA BD. catchy zn . 


A BIZARRE LANDSCAPE MANTLED IN THICK SNOW TO ADD FURTHER INCONGRUITY TO ITS ASPECT: THE VILLAGE OF ALBEROBELLO, ITS CONICAL ROOFS THICK WITH SNOW, 
THE FIRST WHICH HAS FALLEN FOR A GREAT MANY YEARS 


ITALIAN “BEEHIVE ’’ HOUSES TRANSFORMED INTO THE LIKENESS OF IGLOOS: ALBEROBELLO MANTLED IN THICK SNOW. 


Italy, believed by many people to be a land of perpetual sunshine, can suffer it under a heavy snowfall, the first it has suffered for many years. Alberobello 
from exceptionally severe winters, as troops who took part in the campaigns there consists, for the main part, of “ trulli,"" small round houses with conical roofs 
in the recent war well know. The country was struck with a wave of intense formed by layers of masonry projecting over each other, such as the Apulian 
cold early this month. Snow fell on the Italian Riviera, a rare occurrence at peasants everywhere erect in the fields without wood and mortar. This style of 
this time of the year, and in Sicily the citrus-trees at Catania were damaged by architecture lends the village a bizarre aspect at any time, and when snow has 
frost. Our photographs of Alberobello, a village in Puglia, the heel of Italy, show transformed the houses into Esquimaux igloos the effect becomes even stranger. 
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HE first Europeans to explore the continent of 
Australia must have thought they were seeing 
things as they caught sight of one after another of the 
strange marsupial fauna, the kangaroos, opossums, 
koalas, and the rest. There was among this un- 
familiar collection, however, one mammal that surely 
must have caught their attention, the dingo. Certainly, 
if it did not catch their attention it has attracted 
notice since, partly for its destructive habits, but more 
particularly because of the uncertainty as to its 
origin. The dingo, or wild dog, of 
Australia is, and has been since before 
the visit of the first white man, wild 
in every sense, and but for the obvious 
incongruity of its presence among the 
rest of the fauna, would have aroused 
no other emotions than a natural desire 
to get rid of it. 

It is now generally accepted that 
the dingo was taken to Australia as 
a domesticated animal by the first 
settlers (probably of Malay stock), for 
it has certainly been there a long time. 
Indeed, it has even been suggested by 
some that it reached there on its own, 
either by a land bridge which at 
one time connected the continent of 
Antarctica with Australia, or by a 
land bridge connecting Australia with 
South-East Asia. The land bridge 
theories are, however, difficult to sus- 
tain, for although irrefutable evidence 
is not forthcoming, the sum total of 
probabilities is all against it. Against 
the land bridge with Antarctica is the 
fact that dingoes are not found in 
Tasmania; and any land bridge with 
South-East Asia would have permitted 
the crossing of other non-marsupial 
mammals from the Asiatic Continent 
along with the dingo, and this has 


with human communities go a long way 
back, even to the semi-fossil remains. 





THE NATIVE AUSTRALIAN DOG WHOSE ORIGIN IS UNCERTAIN ALTHOUGH IT 18 GENERALLY ACCEPTED : i 
TO HAVE BEEN INTRODUCED BY THE FIRST SETTLERS (PROBABLY OF MALAY STOCK): AN ALBINO tame dingo, al- 
DINGO—A RARE SPECIMEN OF AN ANIMAL WHICH, IN THE WILD, CAN BECOME A SERIOUS MENACE though given to 


TO SHEEP-FARMERS. 


Anatomically there is a close comparison to be 
made with the northern wolf. The skeleton differs 
in no essential from that of other domesticated dogs 
of comparable size and build, except that the canine 
teeth are larger, and therefore more wolf-like. The 
erect ears and the bushy tail also point to a close 
affinity with the wolf. 

It seems a reasonable assumption, then, that the 
dingo was domesticated a long time ago, that it was 
brought to Australia by settlers long preceding the 
white settlers, and that it went wild again, increasing 
enormously in numbers, as a carnivore would be bound 
to do finding itself in the midst of abundant food 
resources and no serious competitors. 

It is natural to ask how the animal would respond 
to attempts to tame it. Here we have the advantage 
of one man’s experience in this country. Mr. Clifford 
Hubbard, of Ponterwyd, Cardiganshire, started to 


A WILD DOG TAMED. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


write books on dogs, and in order to be impartial in 
his writings, felt he had to give up his former pets. 
He began to cast around for one more suited to the 
occasion. Finally he found that Sir Garrard Tyrwhitt- 
Drake had two dingo puppies for disposal at his 
Maidstone Zoo, so the bitch puppy became installed 
at Ponterwyd. Admittedly the puppy had been born 
in captivity—that is, not in the wild—but two things 





Photograph by Evered Davies, Aberystwyth. 


are noteworthy. Although 
derived from a race notorious 
for its devastatingly carnivor- 
ous habits, the pet dingo 
proved to be extraordinarily 
fond of fruit and sweet things 
generally, and although a 
small amount of meat was 
included, her diet consisted 
mainly of cereal and other 
vegetables. 

It is very 
much a moot 
point whether 
the diet of 
a domesticated 
animal in- 
fluences its 
character and 
habits, or 
whether by its 
close association 
with man _ it 
imbibes some- 
thing of his 
personality. At 
all events, this 


worrying and 
tearing up woollen underwear, a ten- 
dency suspiciously akin to its wild 
ancestors’ habit of worrying sheep, 
appears to have none of the savagery 
usually associated with her breed. One 
day she slipped her leash coming back 
from the village and scampered off to 











disposition,’’ and while no attempt will be made here to 
analyse in biological terms the meaning of this phrase, 
it will serve to underline the familiar difference between 
the wild and domesticated individuals of a given 
species. Under domestication something happens 
to the personality of an animal, and though space 
does not permit of an examination of the changes 
involved, there are three points worth calling 
attention to. 

In the first place, there can be little doubt that diet 
has a significant bearing on personal- 
ity. We are apt to conclude that 
character is a thing solely of the 
mind. If proof were needed we have 
only to recall how glibly the phrase 
falls from the lips, that ‘‘ you can’t 
change human nature.” The brain is 
only one of the factors contributing 
to the total pattern of behaviour. 
The physiology of the body, in which 
may be included the tremendous 
contribution from the ductless—and 
other—glands, undoubtedly plays a 
major part. To restrict an animal 
equipped for a mainly carnivorous 
diet to a mainly vegetarian diet must 
involve considerable changes in the 
physiology and, as a consequence, 
changes in the personality. 

Secondly, although this is not so 
clear-cut, there seems little doubt 
that young animals reared in a human 
environmegt tend to be more amiable. 
Dr. Jan Vlasdk has shown how a polar 
bear cub brought up in his flat, hand- 
fed and tended by human beings, had 
a “ sweet disposition,” yet a cub from 
the same mother fostered by a Boxer 
bitch had nothing of this, and showed, 
on the contrary, more of the native 


THE DINGO AS A DOMESTICATED PET: “ DINGY-POOH” IN THE ARMS OF HER OWNER, MR. CLIFFORD HUBBARD, personality of the species There must 
ash auaeeed be the ame time WHO HOPES TO EXHIBIT HER EVENTUALLY AT ONE OF THE BIG DOG sHOWS " : " 

. _— > , In the article on this page, Dr. M. Burton describes an experiment conducted by Mr. Clifford Hubbard, the 
records of the association of the dog well-known writer on dogs, who obtained a Dingo bitch 


be many examples of the same kind 


ae ¢ ane aoe of te uppy oo Semone reiterate, ang hes known, although well - documented 
roug er up as a domestic pet. peculiarity o ingo, which i ares with the Basenji, or 
Bush Dog, is that it does not bark, but “croons” and “ yodels.” mo = accounts are all too rare, but from 


verbal accounts by those who have kept 

unusual pets of this kind, it appears 
true of animals as of human beings that “I am a 
part of everything I have met.” 

Finally, it is of interest that, as shown by Young 
and Goldman, in their book ‘“ The Wolves of North 
America,” in a given litter the degree of tameability 
varies not only with the age at which adoption occurs, 
but :frem: one youngster to another. With wolf cubs 
the best chances of success are obtained if they are 
taken just as the eyes are opening. If taken at three 
to four weeks of age they are trained only with 





New ; y = -a- 
Plynlimmon. For three-and-a-half days THE ONLY DOMESTIC DOG WHICH “ CROONS " LIKE THE DINGO, THE WILD DOG OF AUSTRALIA : 


nearly all the population of Ponterwyd 
was looking for her. An announce- 
ment was broadcast in Welsh warning 
farmers not to shoot her in mistake for a fox, 
for she was a beautiful fox-red in colour. Finally 
she was caught on the banks of the Rheidol very 
thin and very tired, but not even a chicken was 
missing. 

Dingy-Pooh, the tame dingo of Ponterwyd, was 
described by Mr. Hubbard as having “a sweet 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF A BASENJI, OR CONGO BUSH DOG; A BREED IMPORTED INTO THE BRITISH 
ISLES IN 1936, WHICH HAS BECOME ESTABLISHED HERE. 


Photograph by Thomas Fall. 


difficulty. Moreover, in any given litter, there is a 
steady proportion of those that respond to training 
and those which resist it completely. Clearly, in the 
early stages of domestication man must have exercised 
a selective action, destroying the less tameable and 
retaining the amenable individuals, and breeding from 
the latter produced the tame strains. 
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EVOLUTION IN REVERSE: EXTINCT ANIMALS 
BROUGHT BACK TO LIFE AT THE MUNICH ZOO. 















(LEFT.) THE EXTINCT WILD OX OF EUROPE RE-CREATED AT THE MUNICH ZOO: A LIVING AUROCHS, 
RESULTING FROM THE CONTROLLED BREEDING OF THROW-BACKS. 

(ABOVE.) RESEMBLING THE TARPAN, OR WILD HORSE OF THE STEPPES: AN ANIMAL WHICH IS SAID TO Bt 

A LIVING EXAMPLE OF THE LONG-EXTINCT EUROPEAN WILD HORSE. 
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FOR COMPARISON WITH THE “‘ EUROPEAN WILD HORSE” SHOWN ABOVE ON RIGHT: A eon THE RESULT OF CONTROLLED BREEDING OF THROW-BACKS: A SPECIMEN OF 
OF A TARPAN FROM A GERMAN BOOK PUBLISHED IN 1862. THE “ EUROPEAN WILD HORSE” BRED BY DR. HANS HECK AT THE MUNICH ZOO. 
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FOR COMPARISON WITH THE PHOTOGRAPH ON RIGHT: AN ETCHING OF AN AUROCHS, THE EXTINCT SINCE THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY AND NOW REPRODUCED IN THE 
EXTINCT WILD OX OF EUROPE FROM WHICH OUR DOMESTIC CATTLE ARE SAID TO BE DERIVED. MUNICH ZOO: A LIVING SPECIMEN OF THE AUROCHS. 
yeARREEO LVR STENE” LERERENS ThESLSRPSEENERELS Ch eagDORE: LANTEERORSEREERE Ss c 09: we ‘ eens were e ete: - ~ Sen eeeees senna renee cue: Ao eeneneneee: . 0) ae eM owe emens -enenes Srresternnrcon te 
Although the Munich Zoo suffered much bomb damage during the war, the Director, a theory that appears to be confirmed by these experiments. It is believed, however, 
Dr. Hans Heck, continued with experiments which, over thirty years, have enabled that the aurochs had a blue eye and that this has not been reproduced in the 
him to re-create at the Zoo living specimens of animals which have been extinct twentieth-century specimens. Dr. Heck has also bred an animal resembling a tarpan, 
for a long period. This “evolution in reverse" is obtained by the controlled the wild horse of the steppes, which, as a pure-bred race, is now extinct or extremely 
breeding of throw-backs, whereby the right atavistic combinations are matched up, rare. He claims that his “ de-evolutionised"’ animal is the European wild horse, 
with the result that, starting with domestic cattle, Dr. Heck has succeeded in bringing | which became extinct so long ago that the exact date is unknown. The tarpan is 
back to life the aurochs, the wild ox of Europe, which became extinct early in the smaller than the average domestic horse, has thinner limbs, a larger head, with a 


seventeenth century and from which our domestic cattle are said to be derived-- convex profile, and a mane that is short, thick and half-erect. 
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INSPIRED BY ITALIAN COMEDY, CLASSIC TALE AND SOPHISTICATED & 


scosans oes spetenmenannnmuanantsantgencas: 


oo enchanting 
figures produced 
in the famous English 
pottery and porcelain 
factories of the late 
eighteenth century 
are fairy-tale crea- 
tures, worthy to 
consort with the 
Princesse du Pays 
de Porcelaine"’ from 
whom they are all 
lineally, or collater- 
ally, descended. To 
modern eyes, accus- 
tomed to the harsh 
realities of present- 
day life, they seem to 
issue an invitation to 
join them if only for 
a short spell in the 
elegant and artificial 
dream world which 
KARE CHELSEA MODELS OF A PUG DOG (LEFT) AND A POODLE | they so successfully 
BEGGING ATTITUDES. (34 INS. : GOLD ANCHOR MARR.) evoke. In fact, they 
pander to our esca- 
pism as well as minis- 
ter to our asthetic | j y THE CELEBRATED BOW FIGURES OF COOKS (LEFT AND RIGHT, 7} INS. 
Continued opposite. AND (CENTRE) A BOW GROUP “THE NEW DANCERS.” (7 INS.) 


LEELA 


soseetneyeoneynyanvanmeanse@n ssuetnsh savnawenennennonawanannnans vey sc senueanengeangayeanenyoos sc ceanenwunnunns rseneenenat 


sanennnensenngnn yenenanane 


EARLY PAIR OF BOW FIGURE OF LIBERTY AND MATRIMONY, 
THE LATTER WITH A CAGE, IN COLOURS. I s ; y 
(104 INs.) GROUPS INSPIRED BY EBERLEIN (LEFT AND RIGHT; 7} INS. AND 7} INS.) AND (CENTRE) A CHELSEA “ ITALIAN 
COMEDY" GROUP AFTER A MEISSEN 
MODEL, (64 INS. ; ALL RED ANCHOR MARKS) 


RARE FARLY CHELSEA COLOURED FIGURES OF A YOUTH AND A GIRI or , , s a 
- . A TAR LARGE CHELSEA FIGURES OF MASQUERADERS IN PSEUDO 
i INS. AND 4 INS. ; RIANOLE T Ss os ( 3. T CELE ? 
5 N 4 r ¥ PERIOD.) URKISH TUME. (r2} INS. |} @OLD ANCHOR MARKS FIGURES oF Ter 
z c HE LEBRATE 


My 


sesancvacveveaneansauany eevee seen een eyetneyauenene seceqmngeunsuene gen sss vemnaaeansyananenunne 


Continued 
Trianon, but also include the celebrated figures of ‘“‘ The Nurse and Child,"’ which might said to represent Tamburlaine. The rare Chelsea Italian Comedy group is after a Meissen 


have been inspired by Chardin; and some theatrical subjects. The coloured Bow portrait model from the Commedia Dell'Arte, and is model i 

statuette of Kitty Clive, née Rafter, as the Fine Lady in Garrick's farce “ Lethe,’ after certain English porcelain is known of an mae eae ee ee at's 
an engraving by Charles Moseley, is very rare. Coloured examples of this model are jugs of soft paste resembling milk-white glass and incised with the name ‘a te Chelsea 
indeed limited to some three or four pairs only. White examples are more numerous factory, the date 1745 and a triangle. This “ Triangle period’ of the Chelsea factor) 
Two early Bow figures of an actor and an _actress are also illustrated, the actor being believed to have ended about 1750, so the figures of the Youth and the Girl ‘sae Os 
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USTICITY: A WORLD OF 18r1-CENTURY FANTASY IN PORCELAIN. 


Continued 

sensibility The ex 
amples illustrated on 
these pages are from 
the splendid collec 
tion of English por 
celain including 
productions from 
Chelsea, Bow, Ply 
mouth, Longton Hall 
and other famous 
factories, the pro- 
perty of the late Sir 
Bernard Eckstein, 
Bart., which is due to 
come up for sale 
at Sotheby's on 
March 29 These 
examples illustrate 
not only classic story 
and the elegant and 
artificial eighteenth 
century rusticity 
which Watteau and 
other painters re 
corded, and Marie 
Antoinette and her 


ladies laughingly 
HELSEA MAP-SELLER INS. ; RED ANCHOR PERIOD) AND (LEFT AND 
tt . y: (78 practised at Le Petit 


lc ; ; iE "R MEISSEN ORIGINALS. (6 INS. : @OLE ‘ 
KIGHT CHELSEA GARDENERS, AFTER ME N RIGINAI FOLD Continued below, left 























A PAIR OF LONGTON HALL FIGURES OF MUSICIANS (CENTRE, II INS.) AND (LEFT AND \ 
RIGHT) RARE PLYMOUTH FIGURES OF A SHEPHERD AND SHEPHERDESS (x1 INS.). \ 





tNOCHOR MARKS 
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| A CHELSEA GROUP, INSPIRED BY A MEISSEN MODEL, WITH A MEISSEN 
INSPIRED GILT 
ROCAILLE BASE WITH 


. . , , . DEES } REINFORCEMENTS. 
A RARE BOW COLOURED FIGURE OF KITTY CLIVE (10} INS.) AND (LEFT AND RIGHT) A PAIR OF EARLY BOW FIGURES \ (54 INS.) 
OF AN ACTOR AND ACTRESS. (8 INS.; /NCISED MARK, SIGN FOR THE PLANET MERCURY.) } — J 
il \. 
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RDES 9 INS. ; RED ANCHOR MARK) AND (LEFT AND RIGHT) TWO RARE ( A PAIR OF BOW FIGURES OF A SHEPHERD AND SHEPHERDESS, j A CHELSEA GROUP OF “ THE ROMAN CHARITY.” ) 
RATED NURSE AND CHILD.” (7) INS.; ABD ANCHOR MARKS.) ; THE MAN PLAYING THE BAGPIPES. (10$ INS.) { (HEIGHT 2t% INS. ; GOLD ANCHOR MARK 

‘ a \ — a r\ eee 
en triangle mark are extremely early and very rare. Although Chelsea styles were largely but its productions before 1750 have not been identified with certainty. Its models were 
No inspired by Meissen, the productions of this celebrated factory have a characteristic grace largely inspired by, and are often close to, Meissen. At Longton Hall, in Staffordshire, from 
» and individuality, the figures in particular being admirably modelled. The finest pro- about 1750 to 1760, William Littler made excellent figures of soft porcelain; and at 
ca ductions of the factory date from between 1750 and 1758, when Nicholas Sprimont Plymouth William Cookworthy discovered the secret of hard paste before 1768, and made 
is apparently displaced Charles Gouyn as manager; and the mark of the anchor in relief, later figures and useful ware, employing Chinese rococo and classical motifs. ‘“ The Roman 
he painted in red, belongs to this time. The Bow factory was perhaps in existence in 1744, Charity,"’ reproduced on this page, is after an engraving by Rubens. 











()* the morning after the Press-showing of 

The Blue Lagoon *’ (Gaumont and Marble Arch 
Pavilion), I had occasion to go to Manchester, and as 
I passed along the corridor to the breakfast-car a 
young man going the opposite way gave me a shy 
half-smile of recognition and a courteous ‘ Good- 
morning.’’ Over my kipper, though not unduly per- 
plexed, I suddenly realised that this had been none 
other than the hero of the previous day’s new film. 
rherefore, when I happened to meet him again in 
the course of the journey, I could but shake him by 
the hand and say : “ Forgive me, Mr. Donald Houston, 





FRANTICALLY TRYING TO LIGHT THEIR BEACON WHEN A SAIL 


CHILDREN TO THE ISLAND, WITH MICHAEL (PETER JONES) 


‘The Blue Lagoon,” an Individual Picture produced for the J. Arthur Rank Organisation, has Peter 

Jones and Susan Stranks playing the réles of Michael and Emmeline as children. Jean Simmons 

and Donald Houston, a newcomer to the screen, take over for the later sequences. Mr. Alan Dent says 

n his article on this page: ‘Whether we call the site the Blue Lagoon or the Garden of Eden, the 
little drama enacted there will till the end of time fascinate the great majority of us.” 


isn't it ? I did not recognise you with your clothes on ! ”’ 
For, of course, in the film made out of Mr. de Vere 
Stacpoole’s obstinately best-selling novel, Michael and 
Emmeline—having been shipwrecked and marooned 
with a sailor who gets killed not long after their 
landing—grow up with a fairly complete disregard for 
clothing, and consequently wear a sparse minimum 
throughout an idyll which was largely photographed 
in the Fiji Islands. One of this film’s makers, Frank 
Launder (the other is Sidney Gilliat), has described 
the Stacpoole tale as ‘‘a simple, sentimental and 
beautiful romance."’ They have given their film 
the self-same quality. Its simplicity is wide-eyed, 
its sentimentality unabashed, its charm unaffected, its 
storms at their loudest and roughest have always an 
indication that they will soon be over, and even the 
octopus that tries to hug Michael and is stabbed by 
Emmeline is quite a dear octopus. 

Donald Houston and Jean Simmons ardently and 
prettily remind us that, as the poetess asserts, ‘‘ there 's 
nothing half so sweet in life as love's young dream."’ 
This may be a truism and a platitude, and unsenti- 
mentalists will wince at the prospect of seeing the 
truism expounded afresh in 103 minutes of multi- 
various and resplendent Technicolor But most of us, 
critical or not, are at heart sentimental, or at least 
sentimental enough to take a certain undeniable and 
irresistible pleasure in the spectacle of the oldest 
idyll in the world presented in all its pristine freshness. 
Whether we call them Michael and Emmeline ; or go 
back to their earlier models, the Paul and Virginie of 
Bernardin de St. Pierre ; or glance at Shakespeare's 
exquisite variant of Ferdinand and Miranda (where 
only the feminine half could be regarded as straight 
from Nature) ; or note in the Greek pastorals certain 
resemblances in Longus's tale of Daphnis and Chloe ; 
or revert finally to Adam and Eve themselves whom 
John Milton “ imparadised in one another's arms "’ 
whether, in short, we call the site the Blue Lagoon or 
the Garden of Eden, the little drama enacted there 
will till the end of time fascinate the great majority 
of us This film, in brief, is absolutely bound to have 
a vast popular success, and I, far one, am delighted 
because it is charmingly and most effectively done 


and discreetly handled. Sometimes it is naive, but 


1S SIGHTED; ONLY TO HAVE IT PUT 
OUT BY A DOWNPOUR OF RAIN: PADDY (NOEL PURCELL), THE IRISH SAILOR WHO BROUGHT THE 
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Che World of the Cinema. - ; 


BRITISH-EXOTIC AND BRITISH-PAROCHIAL. 


By ALAN DENT. 


this quality is reached only when there has been 


an anxiety to avoid crudity. Nowhere is it offensive, 
and nowhere is it plain silly. ‘ The Blue Lagoon,” 
in other words, is a very creditable piece of Gevkk by 


everybody concerned. 

There are, by the way, two interlopers on the 
island whom I cannot find in the novel (1908) and who 
do not appear to have occurred in the play (1920). 
These are a rascally doctor (James Hayter) and his 
raffish friend (Cyril Cusack). The former sets Michael 
diving for pearls, 
with a specious 
promise to take the 
young man to Europe 
as soon as he has 
amassed enough of 
the pretty and (as 
Michael thinks) 
worthless’ things. 


EMMELINE (SUSAN STRANKS). 





“THE OLDEST IDYLL IN THE WORLD PRESENTED+IN ALL ITS 

PRISTINE FRESHNESS "': DONALD HOUSTON AS MICHAEL AND 

JEAN SIMMONS AS EMMELINE IN “‘ THE BLUE LAGOON,” THE 
FILM MADE OUT OF H. DE VERE STACPOOLE’S NOVEL. 


The latter—it could not be avoided—plans to 
abduct Emmeline and gets so far as to beguile her 
into a cabin (which is principally furnished with a 
copy of The Illustrated London News). Once aboard 
the lugger, though, the girl is mof his. For the two 
men rather improbably kill each other at the self-same 
moment, one with a shot, the other with the throwing 
of a dagger in the same split second. These two 
episodes are neither integral nor important. But they 
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do serve to curb the story’s tendency to monotony, 
and they also display two good pieces of character- 
acting by Mr. Hayter (cunningly bland) and Mr. 
Cusack (hypocritically engaging). One other minor 
part, that of the sailor who first brings the children 
to the lagoon, is delightfully played by that good 
Irish comedian, Noel Purcell. At the burial of this 
character the children, at a loss for a hymn-book, 
sing instead the dead sailor's favourite song, ‘‘ Come 
Home, Paddy Riley, to Me.’’ The pathos here is as 
true as it is simple. 

The young couple who “ dwindle "—as Congreve 
would say—into parenthood are, as has been indicated, 
most pleasantly done. Their only book is a ‘‘ Guide 
to Etiquette,’”’ and they learn from this that it is 
necessary to treat the interlopers with “‘ savoir-faire.”’ 
Perhaps it was a mistake of the film’s directors to 
let both Michael Houston and Emmeline Simmons 
pronounce this phrase as “‘ Savoy Fare '’—at least, 
that is how the phrase sounded from both tongues. 
Perhaps, too, both young persons are kept needlessly 
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A DRAMATIC MOMENT IN “THE BLUE LAGOON”: MICHAEL 

(DONALD HOUSTON) IS HELD BY THE TENTACLES OF A GIANT 

OCTOPUS ‘WHILE PEARL-DIVING, AND EMMELINE (JEAN 
SIMMONS) GOES TO HIS ASSISTANCE, 


grim, sad, strained and unsmiling. But these minor 
strictures do not alter the fact that I found this Blue 
Lagoon a bracing, exhilarating and refreshing place 
rather more so, indeed, than did Michael and Emmeline. 

Another British picture, “ All Over the Town” 
(Tivoli and New Gallery), is as different from the 
Stacpoole romance as Fiji is different from Lyme 
Regis. It was, in fact, made in that Dorset watering- 
place which (to those, like myself, who have never 
visited it, and quite possibly also to those who have !) 
is primarily important as having been the scene of 
one of the most appallingly dramatic incidents in the 
whole world of Jane Austen—the catastrophic fall of 
Louisa Musgrove from the Cobb, in “ Persuasion.”’ 
No reader but can remember : “ There was too much 
wind to make the high part of the new Cobb pleasant 
for the ladies, and they agreed to get down the steps 
to the lower, and all were content to pass quietly and 
carefully down the steep flight, excepting Louisa; she 
must be jumped down them by Captain Wentworth.” 
But considerations of space, as well as a kind of 
breathless horror that springs up even in retrospect 
of the alarming accident, force me to refer the reader 
to Chapter XII. to savour the sensation anew. 

Meanwhile this modest little film, made in the same 
place, offers nothing so distressing or agitating. It 
concerns the editing of the resort’s newspaper. Young 
blood back from the wars (in the shape of Norman 
Wooland) wants to re-shape the paper's policy—to 
impeach a scoundrelly town-councillor (Mr. Hayter 
again) for seeking to feather his own nest—to dis- 
countenance the proprietor’s silly-pompous son (an- 
other really brilliant character-sketch by Mr. Cusack)— 
and to deflate a silly amateur diva who is permanent 
leading-lady in the local amateur opera. The satire 
is gentle, and the fooling mild But Mr. Wooland 
is a charming light actor to-watch, and Sarah Churchill, 
whom he finally marries and with whom he clears all 
the parochial obstacles, has an ingratiating way with 
her, despite an inability to move her hands and arms 
with complete and non-amateurish naturalness 
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EGYPTIAN PORTRAITS: HIGHLIGHTS fe 
OF A 3000-YEAR-LONG TRADITION. 
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6 Nee five first-rate examples of Egyptian sculpture illustrated on this 

page are taken from twenty-eight treasures of the plastic art of that 
culture, which have been lent from the collection of Mr. C. S. Gulbenkian 
for an indefinite period to the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., in 
the United States. This collection, it will be recalled, was exhibited at the 
British Museum both before and after the last war. The earliest piece in 


the exhibition dates from the Fourth Dynasty of the,Old Kingdom and the 
(Continued delow. 























A MASTERLY PORTRAIT OF THE SAITE PERIOD (663-525 B.C.): THE TIGHT- 
LIPPED HEAD OF A PRIEST, IN GREEN SCHIST. (HEIGHT, 3} INS.) 


Continued .} 

latest from the Ptolemaic Age, a period of time equal to that from the 
building of the Acropolis in Athens to the present day; and it reveals 
‘ how consistent with itself and how impervious to outside influences was 
a the vision of the Egyptian artists. The earliest pieces we illustrate are the \, 
heads of Amenemhat III. and the Nubian official, both vivid pieces of 
portraiture, the former showing a proud, solitary and suspicious character, 


the latter guarded and resentful, an appropriate servant for such a king. 
[Continued below, left. 
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OUTSTANDING FOR GRACEFUL REFINEMENT AND 

MASTERLY CARVING: FUNERARY FIGURE OF A 

WOMAN IN POLYCHROME WOOD, WITH GOLD. 
(TOTAL HEIGHT, 9§} INs.) 
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A GEM OF THE GULBENKIAN COLLECTION, NOW 

IN WASHINGTON: A FUNERARY FIGURE OF A 

WOMAN, WOOD WITH GOLD LEAF, NEW KINGDOM 
(1580-1090 B.C.). (TOTAL HEIGHT 11% INS.) 
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A HEAD IN DARK GRANITE, FULL OF CHARACTER AND SHOWING AN OFFICIAL, PERHAPS A 
NUBIAN, AND PROBABLY A LITTLE EARLIER THAN THE HEAD OF AMENEMHAT 111. 
(mMEIGHT, 54 INS.) 


AN ACKNOWLEDGED MASTERPIECE OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM SCULPTORS (1850-1800 B.c.) : 
THE HEAD OF A PROUD KING, PROBABLY AMENEMHAT I1I., CARVED IN OBSIDIAN. 
FORMERLY CALLED THE “ MACGREGOR HEAD.” (HEIGHT, 4a INS.) 


Continued.) 
These are of the leaf. 


Next in time are the two elegant funerary statuettes of women. 
New Kingdom, which is usually dated 1580-1090 B.C.; and both, but particularly the 
clothed figure, show great elegance and sophistication in their undulating lines, grace- 
ful refinement and delicate carving. In both, the jewellery is picked out with gold 


In the Saite period (663-525 B.C.) there was a renascence of Egyptian art 
here represented by the schist head of a priest, a realistic portrait which provides 
an interesting comparison with the other two heads and exemplifies to perfection the 
tight-lipped bureaucrat priests who played so important a part in Egyptian life 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

S the critics seem to be pointing out with one voice, “ The Heat of the Day "’ (Cape ; 
gs. 6d.), Elizabeth Bowen's new novel, has a very unexpected, queer story The 
background is wartime London The heroine, a widow with a young son, met Robert 
Kelway during the blitz. He was wounded in the retreat to Dunkirk, and is now at the 
War Office ; Stella works in a hush-hush Government departinent. Soon after their meeting 
they fel! in love, and for two vears now they have been all in all to each other, a little world 
of harmony. Then one evening—this is where we come in—an enigmatic, thick-skinned 
and vulgar fellow named Harrison confronts Stella with an ultimatum. Either she must 

be his—or he will expose Robert as a traitor in German pay. 

This astounding piece of melodraina is not slipped in with art and caution : it is placed 
squarely on the mat. Even more astounding: after two years of perfect concord, of a 
love engendered by the war and breathing it night and day, Stella does not know what 
to think. She affects contempt and incredulity, but doubt 
has struck root at once. So, in the time allowea her to 
reflect, she does nothing—-nothing but finger, with timidity,* 
the fringes of Robert's mind. A queer business altogether. 

And what is Robert, that his nearest can make so little 
of him? Why did he turn quisling, as we feel sure he has ? 
Unfortunately, there is no answer. Robert is a name, a 
shadow, a sophisticated outlook ; even Stella is rather faint, 
and the bond appears to be, they speak the same language. 
A language of much refinement ana prestige, but how destruc 
tive to personality! Robert's mother and sister, in their 
grotesque suburban castle, don’t speak it, and life immedi- 
ately rushes in; indeed, the female Kelways are individual 
and something more. As a reason for betraying one’s country, 
they will not do—an intelligent, free man, even though a son 
of the house, could only laugh his head off once he had got 
away from it; but as pure comedy they are superb. Poor 
lost-dog Louie, with her husband at the war, her parents 
killed, and nobody to tell her what’s what, also has her 
private idiom, and therefore blood in her veins ; so has tough 
young Connie of the A.R.P. The contrast between these 
minor figures and the couple with the “ correct idea" brings 
to mind a very different world, the world of Scott. There 
again, the lower classes and eccentrics are all alive, whereas 
gentility goes hand in hand with nonentity. To-day, 
genteel is not the word in use, and the genteel idiom is not 
so stilted. But it can still devitalise. 

Therefore, a disappointing novel at the core, if it has a 
core. Yet there are many charms: the humorous element, 
the graceful, nostalgic essays on London at war, the interludes 
in Southern Ireland, where Stella's son—a nice lad, too young 
and earnest for full gentility—has been left a country house. 
And of course an air of great distinction all through. 

After that we come a good way down in the world. 
* Caravanserai,’’ by Peter Traill (Herbert Jenkins; 8s. 6d.), 
weaves back and forth in time with some ingenuity, and also 
has a claim to vision. No less than two of the characters 
are wholly disinterested. John Paton, with a 
paunch, is said to have a lifelong tendre for Marie 
Delaney, but you would never know ; he simply 
watches over her, at long intervals. He has an 
inquiring mind, or heart, and goes round asking all 
the other people, or at least the women, what they 
want most; after much irony of fate they seem to 
get it, partly through his interference. Robert 
Stainton, the other onlooker, is a kind of yogi, 
who does not believe in interfering—certainly not 
unasked. His young sister Jean, an ex-nurse married 
to a cripple, is in love with Marie’s husband, Noel 
Delaney ; but that, thinks Robert, is her own affair. 
And Marie also should be left to work out her 
destiny—even, if the spirit moves her, to shoot her 
husband, Move her it does; she put up with his 
courtship of Elaine Fox, because she herself had 
once deprived Elaine of a husband, but this 
pursuit of Jean is unbearable. 

A complicated story, yet after all it does not add 
up to very much; and what the vision came to, 
I was uncertain, But it imparts a flavour, an 
enlivening sense of oddity, 

The flavour of “ Mignonette,'’ by Joseph Shearing 
(Heinemann ; 9s. 6d.), is the well-known one : a faint, 
distinctive bouquet of frustration and evil. It always 
comes disguised as romantic melodrama, and the 
disguise must surely be what most people like ; the 
inner essence, one would think, is too lowering to 
have a great appeal. I can’t resist it myself; but 


connection with the exchange of letters to 


has to listen, as it were, almost too intensively. photogra’ 
youth in the shadow of a dreary house and joyless, 
unsympathetic parents. Now her father is dead. 
She is alone, rich—-and to her stupefaction she has learnt of another child, provided for in 
his will. A daughter in France, years younger than herself, the child of a Madame Falconet. 
Barbara, in her ignorance of life, finds it hardly credible that such things can be ; but also 
she feels lonely, and half-attracted to this half-sister. A mere cash settlement seems heartless. 


agents, being unfamiliar . . . 


impulsively she writes to France ; and by the time the impulse has faded—as it soon does in- 


the courtship of Francis Shermandine—the unknown girl is under her roof. 

Barbara does not want her any more, but feels sorry for her—so odd, un-English, and 
(one must assume) unattractive. She is therefore much surprised when Francis declares 
his passion—-for Mignonette ; and even more surprised when Mignonette becomes engaged, 
not to the dependent young man, but to his rich uncle and guardian, That is the beginning 
of horror. The climax is shocking enough ; but it comes after a prodigious deal of hanging 
about, of waiting and foreboding, and trailing 








NOW BEING RESTORED AND CLEANED BY MISS JANET BECKER, WHO UNDER 
TOOK SIMILAR WORK ON GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL MONUMENTS THE 
BRIDGES MEMORIAL IN CIRENCESTER CHURCH. 





SKOWING THE PIGURE ON THE LEFT, CLEANED AND RESTORED, AND TWO ON THE RIGHT IN THEIR 
DIRTY CONDITION: DETAIL OF THE BRIDGES TOMB IN CIRENCESTER CHURCH. 

In our issue of February 12 we reproduced photographs of tombs in Gloucester Cathedral in 

he Times between experts on the advisability of 

cleaning such monuments and restoring them to their original colour. On this page as a pendant 

to the discussion, we give photographs of we fine bd ype A 3 
. _ . , . » Humphrey Bridges and his wife, in Cirencester Church. is is now being clea and res’ 

in the present case I own it is rather languid. One by Miss ‘Janet Becker, Se tal Ete cok ts Gamer Caled. 1s Gr Gated 

of part of the tomb, the difference between cleaned and uncleaned figures may te 

Barbara Lawne has spent her pale Victorian noted. It will be remembered that Professor Tristram, the great authority on the subject, 

Stated in a letter to The Times that “ intact ancient colour recently freed from obscuring 

is sometimes taken to be new work. 
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AN R.A.F. VERSION OF THE WOODEN HORSE. 

With few exceptions the best war books are written, not immediately following the 

heat of battle, but some years later, when the dust of conflict has had time to 
settle and a truer perspective is possible. We saw it after the First World War; we are 
seeing it again to-day. It is strikingly exemplified in Eric Williams’ splendid “ escape ' 
story “ The Wooden Horse "’ (Collins; 10s. 6d.), a book which not only recounts most 
vividly one of the most—if not the most—daring and ingenious escapes from a German 
prisoner-of-war camp, the notorious Stalag Luft III., and the subsequent adventures of 
the escapees as they made for Sweden and liberty, but catches and makes very evident 
the spirit of the men of the R.A.F. in their confinement. These men and their moods 
spring to life at once in the opening pages. There is Paul, for example, who even finds 
it good to be in the “ cooler,” away from the insistent company of his fellow-prisoners. 
“He is an individualist, a natural fighter pilot. Not for him the dependence of the 
bomber crew. He is the lone wolf, alone in the cockpit of 
his Hurricane. .” And not only the prisoners but 
their guards ; and, later, the people who were met in Germany, 
in Denmark, in Sweden, not forgetting the intelligencecaptain 
at the airfield in the Midlands who inanely asked the returned 
Peter if he had a cheque book. The title is derived from the 
classic scheme which enabled them to dig their escape tunnel 
unobserved by their guards. The Greeks entered Troy by 
means of a wooden’ horse. Peter and John left Stalag 
Luft III. by means of a wooden vaulting norse which, placed 
near the wire, covered the entrance to the tunnel they were 
digging. ‘Their comrades vaulted manfully and energetically 
for days on end and carried the tunnellers to and fro from 
the scene of operations, together with the earth they removed 
and which, piled in trouser legs serving as bags, was sub- 
sequently got rid of inside the camp. It was four months 
before the 120-ft. tunnel was successfully completed. And 
that was only the beginning of the adventure. 

For various reasons there is a topicality about the official 
story of the Persia and Iraq Command of 1941-46 which 
appears under the somewhat awkward title “ Paiforce '’ 
(H.M. Stationery Office ; 5s.). Abadan, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, has been in the news of late, and it was very 
much to the fore when Russia was in sore need of supplies, 
a point to be borne in mind to-day. Paiforce is the descrip- 
tion given to the army which grew from one Indian Infantry 
Brigade and one Field Regiment R.A., which, diverted 
from some reinforcements being sent to Malava, landed in 
Basra in the spring of 1941 to put down a German-sponsored 
rebellion in Iraq. Had that rebellion succeeded Hitler 
would not .only have sat astride the route to India, 
Australia and Malaya, but would have gained control of 
one of the richest sources of oil in the world. Without that 
oil the Allies could not have carried on the war. How his 
gamble failed makes most fascinating reading, whether it 
be in the scheme that went awry, or in the epic battle of 
Habbaniya, or in the taking of Baghdad. That, however, 
was buta preliminary. Syria had to be made safe, 
and then came the call from Moscow for war sup- 
plies to be shipped to her via the Persian Gulf, the 
“back door” into Russia. That meant trans- 
portation from Basra across more than a thousand 
miles of some of the worst country imaginable : 
waterless desert, ice-bound mountains, in torrid 
heat and blinding snowstorms, through malarious 
bogs, im the face of nomadic tribesmen whose 
weapons belonged to the twentieth century A.D. 
and whose politics to the twentieth B.C. How it 
was done has never fully been told before. For 
that reason alone this record should be read. What 
it accomplished has no little significance to-day, for 
it enabled 5,000,000 tons to go to Russia, which is 
well worth bearing in mind both for its effect on 
past history and its implications for the future. 
Throughout this “side show” of the war there 
stands always before the reader one figure, “‘ his 
shirt and shorts limp with sweat, his topee pushed 
back, his arms grubby from a casual job on a Persian 
driver's engine ; unvarying in humour and fabu- 
lous in patience; untiring, incorruptible, and in 
the end invincible.” Need it be explained that 
this is none other than the British soldier ? 

What these grand fellows did was open and 
above-board. But politics and war alike demanded 
other less prominent action, and in “ Three Years 
in the Levant’’ (Macmillan; 12s. 6d.), Richard 
Pearse, a member of the Field Security Service of 
the Intelligence Corps, reveals something of what 
goes on beneath the surface. His job compelled 
him to live at isolated outposts in Arab villages in 
an area stretching from the Turkish frontier to the 
Lebanon. He mixed with every type, attended 
funerals and weddings, slept in khans, raided shops and houses for hashish and gained 
a penetrating insight into the private lives of many. He found that at least go per cent. 
of the traffic between Palestine and the Lebanon was illegal. He also discovered that the 
influx of Jews by land into Palestine at that time would not have been possible without 
active and elaborate Arab co-operation. He believes that the day will come when Palestine 
will be overcrowded and rich, fertile Syria is practically empty. 

By way of a change, let us look at English gardens. The gardener who secks quick 
results should grow annuals, That is the considered opinion of T. C. Mansfield, author 
of “ Annuals in Colour and Cultivation "’ (Collins ; 21s.), a delectable volume for all who 
love and grow flowers. There is little the author does not tell, from preparing the site 
and sowing the seed to the tackling of pests, and the 64 colour photographs are an 
especial attraction. Mr. Mansfield says that 
nasturtium and poppy seeds retain their fertility 





eerily through the house and gardens. Still, the 
fascinating dismal flavour is always there. 
Under the auspices of Nero Wolfe, crime is 
much more sprightly. In “ More Deaths than 
One,"’ by Rex Stout (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), the magis- 
terial orchid-grower has to deal with murder on 
the air. During Miss Fraser's weekly programme, 
one of her guest broadcasters, a racing tout, is 
poisoned by a glass of Starlite (as advertised), in 
the hearing, as it were, of millions. Since her 
sponsors can afford to pay, Nero Wolfe butts in. 


THESE TERMS ARE INCLUSIVE 


It is a sticky case, with everyone concealing what OF POSTAGE 

facts they have, and some considerable doubt Zz 
as to who was meant to die. But of course it Iniand ... ‘ed ie = 5 
ends triumphantly, it crackles with spirit—and the Overseas : “a a oe 





AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A subscription to The /Ilustrated London News is the ideal a to friends, either at home 
or abroad, whom we are not able to see frequently, yet 

Each week as the new copy arrives, the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind 
thought of his or her friend, recalling a birthday or other anniversary. _ Orders for sub- 
scriptions can now be taken, and should be addressed to The Subscription Department, 
“The Illustrated London News,” Commonwealth House, | New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" 
Published at 2/- Weekly 


12 months and | 6 months and «= 6 months without 
Xmas No. 


for three years, sunflowers for four, lupins for 
five and Lathyrus odoratus for ten years. 
John Nash, as flower-lover as well as artist, 
is evident in “ English Garden Flowers *’ (Duck 
worth ; 15s.), a selection of twelve flower pictures 
in colour, with brief notes telling of each plant. 
He does not claim that these are strictly botanical 
drawings, his interest as artist lying more in the 
formal beauty of the subject. This is very 
evident in his treatment of the Blue Passion 


esire to keep in touch with. 


W. R. Catverr. 





Xmas No. Xmas Flower and the somewhat unattractive Corsican 
’ a oo aT Hellebore. Such subjects as Crown Imperial, the 
t+) 29 6 2% 6 Great Cone Flower, and the climbing rose, 
o | m2 ® 2e6 9? Mermaid, lend themselves admirably to the 


~ —- - = artist’s mood. 





broadcasting element is good value.—K.° Joun. 
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Visit 
SOUTH AFRICA 


now 








A limited amount of First and Cabin 
Class accommodation is available in 


vessels leaving between now and June. 






STAINLESS ‘S 
STEEL 
5.0.0 






Weekly Sailings. 








I 


sei le 


His in ne 
oa. i ne ‘acum 


UNION-CASTLE LI 


£27 ..10.0 





For particulars apply :- 


3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, €E.C.3 


Telephone,:—MANsion House 9104 or Local Agents 








STAINLESS 
STEEL 








£35.0.0 





nternational 


Watches 


it die ot 3 es te 


watch conveys a delicate compli- 
ment. It is fitting therefore that such 
a present should be endowed with 








the attributes of good taste and 
reliability. For the first time in many 
years the world famous INTER- 
NATIONAL WATCHES are now 
available in this country and can 
be obtained only from 


Lhe 


 GOLDSMITHS & 
SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LTD 
112 REGENT STREET - LONDON: WI 


NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT ANYWHERE: TELEPHONE REGENT 3021 





Lodge Plugs Lid., Rugby, England. 
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Beetle Plasticised moulding powder — a product of B.1.P. 
research—imparts special properties to the mould- 
ings of these Kershaw optical instruments. 






Eyes on 
export 


If you're focusing on 
an overseas market, 
remember that plastics 
moulded articles are as 
subject to climatic con- 
ditions as most other 
materials. The shrink- 
ing tendency of thermo- 
setting plastics materials 
when moulded over 
heavy metal inserts can 
cause cracking and crazing. This 
was the problem faced by A. Kershaw & 

Sons, Leeds, on re-opening their export ‘trade in 

moulded binoculars and theatre glasses with the U.S.A. Our research 
chemists evolved Beetle Plasticised moulding powder, mouldings 
made from which have a greatly lessened tendency to shrink 
on exposure to dry heat; they stand up to such climatic tempera- 
ture changes and have an extra-warm texture and fine finish. 
Like Kershaw binoculars, worth looking into. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
PLASTICS LIMITED 


1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 





“BEETLE” is @ twade mark registered in Great Britain and in most countries uf the world. 
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BENILES: CARS 


“Iudley Ferse 
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An Accurist watch is a fine example of the watchmaker’s 
craft, combining distinguished appearance with precision 
timekeeping. Each watch carries a written five-year 
guarantee. An attractive selection, at prices from £5. 7. 6. 
to £28. 10s., can be seen at our Regent Street showrooms 
(closed Sat.). Fully-illustrated catalogue sent on request. 








Tacsias SEDER & CO. LTD. DEPT. LN2,97 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 


HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES BY SENDING 
A DONATION which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD 
and INVALID people who look to us to help them. 





THREE OLD SISTERS, aged 81, 83 and 88. Two of them 
invalids, and looked after by the third, who recently fractured 
her collar bone. All three sisters had temporarily to be put 
into Nursing Home, fees absolutely beyond their means. Please 
will you help? (Case 369). ... 


This is but one of very many pathetic cases. 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 


Patroness: HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 


* 


Appeal 1N. Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, London, S.W.1 








Your JEWELLERY 
is VULNERABLE ! 
T any moment, day or night, it may 
be stolen, lost or damaged. The 
Norwich Union “All Risks”’ Policy fully 
indemnifies you against loss from any of 
these causes. It covers your 


Jewellery, Gold and Silver Plate, 
Furs and other valuables. 


Send the coupon or write NOW : 
for fall details to : Without obligation you may send 


NORWICH UNION vO 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES | Address 


E eeeccdbeveccccesscsocoosonesecoesoces L™.4 | 


PREMIUM 


from 15/- @ year 
for each £100 insured. 


" 


8/10, Surrey Street, Norwich. 
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METAL WINDOWS 


in the Life of the Nation 













Facilities 


























Craft oO Vosper Ltd. can offer 

We illustrate three y 4 complete facilities for all 
of the Vosper range types of new construction — 
in wood and steel up to - ae tee 






“Viking” and |9-4e. jolly Boat ap 7 150-f. Repairs and conver- 
oy sions, machinery installations 
populartty. The 38-ft. Fishing ~ and overhauls, electrical 
marine work, etc. also under- 
taken Vosper “V.8" engines 
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« WESTMINSTER S.W.! 

































































> COMPANY @ and all in the > 

Good WEATHER , ’ 

&) sterling area ! & 
LIVING 


>) Stay as long as (and spend what) you like. Relax na 











or go gay—go racing, yachting, dancing, swim- 
ming or “'snorkel ” fishing—or just play bridge | °°” or!” 
and sit in the sun. English cigarettes are still cocktail bars 
1/6 for 20—with bargain fashion shopping on 
Kingsway. Malta invites you to her. social 


Q 

contre-—and Europe's most modern hotel—where | 125 bed © 
: ==—@ 

e 

o 














pre-war English-style luxury mingles with Medi- 


terranean sunshine, sport. tradition and charm. 6 et ates 








facing Valetta’s 
@5) woren Phoenicia | 
MALTA C.C. ae 


) For further information write to The Malta Hotels Company Limited, 
Public Relations Division at ‘34, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 




















‘Ch oS THE NEW MARK V nee 
slurciedl peak 
id Games” 


tuctwe rreco 


: SUCHARD. 
zen 2 universally acclaimed and urgently demanded at home 


and oversees, the beilliant mew jaguar is a worthy 
successor to a long line of distinguished forerunners 


THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 





The Mark \’ Saloon and Dropbead Coupe are available on 2} and 3} litre chassis— 
THE ORIGINAL SWISS Suchard Chocolate 20 mew features include: Independent front suspension, hydraulic 2-leading shoe 
PROCESS CHOCOLATE—FAMOUS SINCE 1826 Led., London, S.E.16 Girling Brakes, entirely new frame, new Burman re-circulating ball-type steering, 


and new transmission system: Manufacturers, Jaguar Cars, Litd., Coventry 
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as 





If Zulus papered the walls 


of their huts, they'd 
insist, at the point 
of an assegai, 
on 


SANDERSON 


WALLPAPERS 





Arthur Sanderson & Sons Limited 
52-53 Berners St., London, W.1, & 6-7 Newton Terrace, Glasgow, C.3 
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Improved - Modern 





eee 


Just out! — 


THE NEW 


Conte 


Super-efficient 


On sale for the first time —a marvellous new 
Hoover Cleaner, Model 612, with all kinds of 
new features. Cleans under lower furniture. 
Bag easier to empty — and easier to fit. Stream- 
lined design. Broader dirt-finding light. Of 
course, it beats . . . as it sweeps . . . as it cleans. 
Prolongs life of carpets — keeps colours fresh. 
And you snap in the cleaning tools for above- 
the-floor cleaning instantaneously. See 
your Authorised Hoover Dealer and 
order now. Price with cleaning tools 
22 guineas plus purchase tax. 
There is a Hoover Cleaner for 
every size and type of home. 


REGO TRACE MARK 


X%eHOOVER 
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*"antaemee 9 BEATS ...af ct Sweofef...a? it Beam 21 arreratucay 
HOOVER LIMITED PERIVALE GREENFORD MIDDLESEX 



























































































































































| for Acid | 

Indigestion 

| ‘Milk of Magnesia’ * | 

| Tablets, by effectively | 
acidity, give | 


from 


correcting 
relief bination of four. 


pro mpt 
They are 


indigestion. 
pleasantly mint-flavoured ; 
convenient to take when- 


ever the need arises. 


‘MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 


D. TRADE MARK 


TABLETS 


| 
€ 


RROD. 


30 Tablets 1/3 — 75 Tablets 2/6 


A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE CnmnpeAmmmresmmien - 
CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD. | wannsasienents — 





A “GENATOSAN’ 





MODERN medical science has proved that for real relief from 
pain, what is needed is not one remedial agent, but a com- 


* These four agents — acetylsalicylic acid, phenacetin and | 
codeine (which are sedatives) and caffeine (which is a 
stimulant) combined together—act synergistically in‘ Cogene’. 
That is why ‘Cogene’ is so effective for quick and satisfying 
relief of headaches, rheumatic pains, toothache, backache, 
neuralgia, and for help against colds. Non-habit forming. 


No harmful after-effects. 1/3 from all chemists. 


BRAND TAPLETS 


‘COGENE’ 


the modern formula for the 4-way relief of pain 


PRODUCT 














A liqueur of exquisite flavour 
and bouquet compounded from 
special reserve Whiskies. 


‘GLEN 
Rae?’ 


SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES 


S. F. & 0. HALLGARTEN 


| CRUTCHED FRIARS 


LONDON, E.C.3. 
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as a 


Joseph Black 


published only three papers on 
chemical subjects in the course 
of over fifty years of scientific 
research, but his work is of 
such importance that he is 
regarded as one of the founders 
of modern chemistry. The 
most important of his papers, 
published in 1756 and entitled 
“Experiments upon Magnesia Alba, Quicklime and some other Alcaline Substances ”’, 
deals with the chemical changes which occur when quicklime is added to the “mild 
alkalis” to render them caustic. He showed that when a solution of mild alkali is 
treated with quicklime, limestone and caustic alkali are produced. Black’s explanation 
of this reaction is still accepted, and so well reasoned is his paper on the subject that 
: it is regarded as one of the classics of chemical literature. 

Born in 1728 in Bordeaux of Scottish parents temporarily resident in France, 
: Joseph Black went to Glasgow University at the age of 18, becoming Professor of 
Anatomy and Chemistry in 1756, a post he retained for ten years until he took up 
an appointment at the University of Edinburgh. But it is for his work on the alkalis 
that this Scottish chemist is remembered. These chemicals 
which include such everyday substances as washing soda and 
bicarbonate of soda, are as essential for industry as for the | 
home. Their manufacture is one of the most important branches 
of the British chemical industry. 
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--.- perhaps 
the finest 


made 





FAL: he bts) 


€ 4 4 





To simply ask for sheepskin lined 
boots is not enough — insist 

on Baily’s then you will be 

sure of the very best that money 
can buy. The “ AINTREE” boot 
illustrated is a typical example 








Driway Weathercoats and Sportswear of Baily's Craftsman made footwear. 
are stocked by leading stores and 
Se A. BAILY AND COMPANY LTD. 


THE QUALITY SHEEPSKIN FOOTWEAR PEOPLE OF 
G “4° 24..4 45 @ - oe = TF 
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Ta) Temperate Climes 


even more imperative. 
rot and decay. 


against attack. 


Solignum is also used all over 


and other destructive insects. 





Wherever Timber is Used Solignum Protects it ! 


The preservation of timber has been always important, 
but its present shortage renders the need for Solignum 
For over 40 years Solignum has 
been used for the protection of woodwork against dry- 
It destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever 
brought into contact with it and gives complete immunity 


tion of timber against attack by white ant, wood borers 


—applied by brush coating, spray guns or by dipping. 
SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2 
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PRESERVATIVE) 





ITALIAN BEETLE 








Heat || 





or Tropical 





the world for the protec- 


But it must be Solignum 








SHERRY 


i] 
) 
— | 
| 
1] 


Frmoreree Macee Tose a Co Ure 
Lomeon a0 e88 





PROUT OF Sram = ROR . | 





DRY FLY SHERRY is now avail- | 
able in larger quantity. A glass of this | 
lovely sherry is a gracious welcome | 
to your guests. From your own | 
wine merchant or direct from:— | 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.!. 


New York Agents : 
Greig, Lawrence & Hoyt, Lid. 


LONDON 


NEWS 








HE WORLD has always needed 

motor cars — any amount of them. 
But to-day they must be roomy, sturdy, 
yet attractive to look at — and reasonably 
priced. Is it possible to include all these 
features in a single, popular model ? Satisfy 
China as well as Peru ? We in the Standard 
Organisation said : “ Yes, it can be done.” 
That is why we are concentrating on a 


The STANDARD 














Real 
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single model —the Standard Vanguard. 
A completely new car. At our shaat in 
Coventry we have worked out a system 
of production that enables alternative 
types of engine—to power either car 
or tractor— to be manufactured from 
the same machine tools; bodies and 
chassis assembled with the minimum 
of labour wastage; workers’ incentives 
increased by a new bonus system; 
the production target placed at 500 
cars a day. One car, one plan, one 
target. The result—a product that 
is adding new honours to British 
engineering craftsmanship ll over 
the world. 


STANDARD CARS 


* 


STANDARD COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLES 


* 
FERGUSON TRACTORS 
* 

TRIUMPH CARS 




























































































































































































Retail Prices: 





R.G.B Cognac ++* 42/- SIBON Liqueur Brandy 52) - 


ROUYER GUILLET & CO. LTD. LONDON | 





ROB. U1 Be 


NOT SUBSIDISED—NOT NATIONALISED—STI 


Please show your practical sym- ye 
pathy with this Christian work 
for needy children. 


A Gift of 
10/- 


will buy one child's food 
for a week. 


7,000 


children supported. 
LEGACIES 


are a great help. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 
“ Dr. Barnerde’s Homes,"’ should 





DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


LL DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC SUPPORT 


ora 




















The Discriminating Buyer of 


BINOCULARS 


can 


@ Choose from our catalogue 
of all makes, or 


@ See, Test and Compare All 
Makes and Models in our 
Showrooms. 


@ Get Expert Advice for his 
particular requirements 


by going to 


OF APrOmeT nent ¢ FO wee THE KING 
Re me ees 


WALLACE HEATON LID 


The Leading House for Binoculars 
127, New Bond Street, London, W.!. 
1949 Binoculor Catalogue 3d. Post Free. 
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HARD TO FIND 


Vantella Shirts 
to match 
Van Heusen Collars 





Cotella Ltd., Oxford St., W.1 


THE 


1949 


Marcu 19 


A delicate 


operation 







The manufacture of medica! 
equipment often involves the 
most delicate precision work. 
An experimental X-ray ap- 
It 


was found that a lug on a cast aluminium bearing had to be 


paratus was being built. 


The fine limits imposed 
A BOC 


process, Aluminium Brazing, did the job perfectly. From the 


heightened by an extension piece. 


made fusion welding impossible. The solution ? 


lightest industry to the heaviest, BOC processes are making an 


immeasurable contribution to Britain’s advance in every field. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 
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The special atmosphere of Warnes is nowhere 
more strongly felt than in the delightful lounges, 
where a combination of warmth, harmony and 
really inviting chairs provide an ideal back- 


ground for real relaxation. 


EASY ACCESS Cuests bound for Varnes will find an 
excellent train service to Worthing Frequent trains leave 





Victoria and London Bridge on the 1} hour run and 


many have comlortable Pullman coaches 


3 WARNES OF WORTHING 


¥ 
. 











INSTEAD OF FINGERS 


Cleanliness at table 


FORKS 


Forks caused a great change in table manners. 


began when forks and not fingers were used. Cleanliness in washing up 


is made easier by Calgonite*. This deter 
Calgon, which prevents 
Albright & Wilson, 


by hand or by machine 
does its work properly because it contains 
from forming on dishes. It is made by 


facturers of many chemicals. 


*Calgonite is the registered name of Albright & Wilson's Calgonised detergents. 


ALBRIGHT & Wiison 
CHEMICALS) 


A&E RBELt Fa Ctr eaaA € SF 


CONDIT. ONS oF SALE AND SUPPLY 
1, hired ou otherwt t 
vitor r im 


manu- 


any unauthor i er by wa f Ira fixed t 


Telephones Worthing 2222 


rn DIGI NIN SSS ISAS IV ISIS 
WHEN IT’S 


TOO LATE TO AVOID A COLD 


Treatment of an existing cold 
Thr 


Gn: 


a\y 
) 


you may still manage to reduce 


its duration and discomfort by ¢ tablets are taken three times daily 


taking Serocalcin. Commenced in the early stages of a cold, this 
Many people find Serocalcin very | often clears up an attack in 3 or 4 days 
effective in PREVENTING colds. Seroca s Suita idults and childre 


Just as many find that the use of 

Serocalcin in the treatment dosage Prevention of colds 

is an efficient aid in cutting short a Two Seroca tablets are taken daily for 
cold when preventive measures | 40 days. In many cases this gives 4 to 4 2 
are too late. n ; ty from colds AZ 


The treatment pack of 20 Serocalcin tablets costs 5 3d. 
The immunising course of 60 tablets costs 8 -. 
Sole distributors: Proprietaries (Eire) Ltd., 
17-22 ee Street, Dublin. 


at your chemist 


SEROCALCIN 


FOR THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF COLDS 


LKNKEKV NNN 


IK \ Fix x. ww 


gent 
film 





vew 1? 
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Streamstyled for 
Performance 
and Beauty 





a sii) a 
¥ 
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Oxford v. Cambridge 


What are they talking about? THE SUPREME 
No, they’re not talking about the ‘Water’. The topic is Burrough’s S U N B E A M -TA L BOT 80 & 90 


Gin. People of discernment, who prefer gin drinks, always try for 
Burrough’s because it is triple distilled. This is the extra refinement that i Aes ae So aa map a alaias . . 
ar er SUCCESSORS TO THE FAMOUS TEN AND TWO-LITRE MODELS 

makes Burrough’s Gin soft, smooth and clean to the palate. <_ - 

Take lai it is delici SS... 8 d B 0 rh s G ] ays * kee s s - . . . . ~ 

aken plain it is delicious " Burrough in alway eeps it Synchromatic Finger-tip Gear Control 

place” in even the most delicate cocktail. . fet 7 

Prices: 32/4d. per bottle, 16/11d. per half-bottle. Opticurve W indscreen 

,) Lockheed Hydraulic Brakes 
ENJOYED SINCE 1820 y: OHV Engines of proved reliability 
Attractive Interior Styling 


. 7 law 9 ati) | 
B URRO U (5 H 4 lhl i Git Generous Luggage Accommodation 
” . : 


Two Body Styles: Sports Saloon and Sports Convertible Coupe 


1T 1S TRIPLE DISTILLED 
PROOUCTS OF THE ROOCTES GROUP 


JAMES BURROUGH LTD., 52, CALE DISTILLERY, HUTTON ROAD, 8.8, : . - 
London Showrooms and Export Division: Roos Ltd. Devonshire House Piccadilly London W.! 











SPLIT 
PERSONALITY? 


You need to smoke — yet need to save? You want a full 
pouch — but not an empty pocket ? Smoke Four Square. 
Four Square gives you more satisfaction from every pipe— 
and that means fewer pipes per day. It’s a clean smoke, too — 
every pipeful burns cool and sweet to the last shred, leaving 
no wasteful dottle! Six blends — foil-wrapped for freshness. 


4/84 oz. 
Cut Cake (Yellow) Empire Mixture (Green) 
Ripe Brown (Brown) Curlies (Purple) 
4/54 oz. 


Matured Virginia (Red) Original Mixture (Blue) 


INI VERMOU 4 
matured and bc ed | AL t Martin: & Rossi SA 


Sole importers A. O. Morandi & Co, Ltd, London, s.w,! 
BY DOBIE’S OF PAISLEY 


Painiko IN ENGLAN 
MARCH Iy, to49 Registered a 


Agents for Australia 





